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Trio of Brothers 


1935 Auburn Team 
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Brother coached brother in football at Auburn this fall and there were two sets of 
brothers on the Tiger squad. Backheld Coach Jimmie Hitchcock, All-American half¬ 
back and captain of Auburn’s undefeated eleven of 1932, is shown above demonstrating 
to his brother, Billy, the art of passing the pigskin. Norman and Harry Whitten, of La- 
Grange, Georgia, and Collins and Jimmie Fenton, of Lakeland, Florida, constituted the 
player-brother acts on the 1935 grid squad. Billy Hitchcock and Jimmie Fenton were 
classy Sophomore halfbacks. Harry Whittten was a senior halfback; Collins Fenton, 
a senior guard; and Norman Whitten, was a promising Sophomore field general. The 
Hitchcock Brothers live at Union Springs. 
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I T HAS been a great Fall for our 
Alma Mater. We have progressed 
in every department of our college ac¬ 
tivity. 

First, we have obtained appropria¬ 
tions from the Legislature which when 
paid will enable the faculty to pursue 
with greater efficiency the education 
of our student body in their chosen 
lines of endeavor. For this we are 
due a debt of thanks to Dr. L. N. Dun¬ 
can, our President, whose intelligent 
and energetic work in behalf of Au¬ 
burn won us this legislative victory. 

Secondly, the attendance at Auburn 
is the greatest in its history. With a 
total attendance of nearly 2,500, we 
have a Freshman class of over 800. 
The Auburn spirit is “bigger and bet¬ 
ter” than ever. 

Last but not least is our athletic 
success this year. We have had a real 
season. I have witnessed most of the 
games and we certainly upset the old 
dope bucket in finishing third in the 
Southeastern Conference standings. 
Just think that two fumbles and two 
feet kept us from taking a trip to 
Rose Bowl! 

I had hoped for an improvement this 
year over last, but I did not believe 
that we would win eight out of ten 
games on our schedule; but we did and 
nothing but tough breaks kept us from 
licking Tennessee and L. S. U. To 
Jack Meagher, Del Morgan, Wilbur 
Hutsell, Jimmie Hitchcock, Buddy Mc¬ 
Collum, Shug Jordan and Boots Cham¬ 
bliss: To you great coaches, a deep 
appreciation for the wonderful job 
that you have put over. To the mem¬ 
bers of the team who each Saturday 
gave the utmost of their brain and 
brawn, a laurel wreath to each and 
every one of you. You have rehabili¬ 
tated Auburn in the eyes of the foot¬ 
ball world. 

After seeing the Freshman team 
play Tech I am inclined to believe that 
next year may be another Auburn 
year. If you are really optimistic you 
can hope that it will be better. If so 
—well, I like the perfume of roses. 
Perhaps we will get a chance to inhale 
the California variety. 

I attended the Alumni meetings in 
New Organs, Birmingham, Atlanta, 
and Columbus. Each meeting was 
most enthusiastic and remarkably well 
attended. At these several meetings 


Alumni Association and the response 
has been most gratifying. There are 
many of you, however, who have just 
forgotten to mail your check for your 
Alumni dues. Why not take out that 
fountain pen now and write a check 
and mail it to the Alumni Secretary? 
We are attempting to build up a real 
live Alumni Association. Your active 
membership indicates your active sup¬ 
port. Send in that check. 

I want to take this occasion to ex¬ 
tend to you my heartiest good wishes 
for a most happy Yuletide season. 
May old Santa fill your Christmas 
stocking with all the good things of 
life and may the year 1936 hold for 
you and our Institution, dear old Au- 


Auburn Chemist Gets 

$ 1,500 For Research 

Dr. Anna L. Sommer, associate soil 
chemist, has been selected by a special 
committee of the American Society 
of Agronomy as the recipient of one 
of the Chilean Nitrate 1935 minor ele¬ 
ment research awards amounting to 
$1,500. 

In her research dealing with the 
rarer elements necessary to plant 
growth, Dr. Sommer was the first to 
show that copper is essential. 

Dr. Sommer is a graduate from the 
University of California where she 
received the B. S., M. S., and Ph. D. 


I made a plea for membership in our burn, a full measure of success. degrees. 
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Dr. Bolling Hall Crenshaw, Beloved Math-Department Head 
Dies After 44 Years of Brilliant Service to Auburn 


F INAL TRIBUTE was paid to Dr. 
Bolling Hall Crenshaw, Auburn’s 
beloved head of the mathematics 
department, Tuesday afternoon, No¬ 
vember 26, when Langdon Hall was 
filled to capacity for his funeral. 

A sudden attack of angina pectoris 
which occurred on November 16 
brought to an end on November 25 
the career of one of Auburn’s build¬ 
ers who had given his life to the col¬ 
lege. Save for one year after grad¬ 
uation — which he 
spent in railroad 
construction — Dr. 

Crenshaw has 
served on the Au¬ 
burn faculty. His 
term of service 
was 44 years. 

The funeral was 
held here at 2 
p. m. from Lang¬ 
don Hall, the Col¬ 
lege Chapel, with 
the Rev. Sam B. 

Hay, Presbyterian 
minister, officiat¬ 
ing, and assisted 
by the Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Byrd Lee, Jr., 

Rev. Jas. R. Ed¬ 
wards, and Rev. 

R. B. McGehee. In¬ 
terment was at the 
Auburn Cemetery. 

College classes 
were suspended for the afternoon 
and evening. 

“The death of Dr. B. H. Cren¬ 
shaw,” said Pres. L. N. Duncan, “is 
an irreparable loss to Auburn and to 
higher education in general. No one 
can ever fill his place. As a citizen 
of the finest character, as a professor 
of the highest ability, and as an 
executive of rare ability his place 
has been unique at Auburn for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

“Dr. Crenshaw was a remarkable 
scholar. He combined the old school 
with all that which is good and pro¬ 
gressive of the modern school. He 
not only kept step with progress but 
kept ahead of it, thus serving his 


institution, his state, and his nation 
as an outstanding leader in higher 
education. 

“He was loved by all who knew 
him—especially students and his co¬ 
workers in the faculty. His views 
were always clear, impressive, and 
convincing. As an executive he was 
always positive but absolutely fair 
and sympathetic of the views and the 
conditions of all who worked with 
him and under his supervision. Au¬ 


burn will never be quite the same 
without him.” 

Born in Greenville on May 18, 
1867, Dr. Crenshaw graduated at Au¬ 
burn in mechanical engineering in 
1888. Two years later he was 
awarded the master’s degree, and in 
1933 Auburn conferred upon him the 
honorary LL.D. degree. He was mar¬ 
ried to Miss Willie Glenn of Auburn 
in 1896. 

Surviving Dr. Crenshaw are his 
widow; a sister, Miss Nora Crenshaw, 
Greenville; two daughters, Mrs. Carl 
E. Wideberg, of Cleveland, Ohio; 
Mrs. C. O. Prickett, of Auburn; one 
granddaughter, the child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wideberg; and an infant grand¬ 


son, the child of Mr. and Mrs. Prick¬ 
ett. 

Except for one year after graduat¬ 
ing at Auburn, Dr. Crenshaw has 
been a member of the faculty of his 
Alma Mater. From 1891 to 1896 he 
served as instructor in mathematics 
and mechanical engineering. In 1896 
he was appointed associate professor 
of mathematics and was appointed to 
a full professorship and head of the 
mathematics department in 1905, a 
position he held 
continuously since. 

From 1932 to 
1935 he was a 
member of the ad¬ 
ministrative com¬ 
mittee of the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic 
Institute which 
served in lieu of a 
president, and 
since February of 
this year has serv¬ 
ed as vice-chair¬ 
man of the execu¬ 
tive council. 

D r . Crenshaw 
was a member of 
the Mathematics 
Association of 
America, the Sig¬ 
ma Alpha Epsilon 
social fraternity, 
the Presbyterian 
Church of which 
he was clerk of the session, and sev¬ 
eral honorary fraternities. 

In addition to his teaching and ad¬ 
ministrative duties he found time to 
publish five widely used college text¬ 
books in mathematics of which he was 
senior author as follows: Crenshaw 
and Derr, “Plane Trigonometry,” 
1933; Crenshaw and Killebrew, “An¬ 
alytic Geometry and Calculus,” 1925; 
Crenshaw and Harkin, “College Al¬ 
gebra,” 1929; Crenshaw, Pirenian, 
and Simpson, “Mathematics of Fi¬ 
nance,” 1930; and Crenshaw, Simp¬ 
son, and Pirenian, “Commercial Al¬ 
gebra,” 1935. 

Although his death was expected, 
news of it saddened the hearts of all 
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professors and students and cast a 
cloud of gloom over all Auburn. All 
classes were suspended Tuesday 
afternoon and evening; and no 
classes in mathematics were conduct¬ 
ed Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday, 
the remainder of the week being 
Thanksgiving holidays. 

Honorary pallbearers were the 
members of the local Presbyterian 
Session and the College Executive 
Council. Active pallbearers were 
Tom Bragg, of Birmingham; William 
Paterson, of Montgomery; Dr. Ralph 
D. Doner; Dr. Duncan C. Harkin; 
Prof. John E. Pitts, S. L. Toomer, Dr. 
B. F. Thomas, and John Turner 
Hudson. 


DR. PETRIE’S TRIBUTE 

“To me the death of Bolling Cren¬ 
shaw brings a deep personal sorrow. 
We were children together in Green¬ 
ville. For nearly half a century we 
have worked together in the same 
college and worshipped together in 
the same church. 

“But to me, as to all those who 
knew him intimately, he was always 
far more than a mere colleague. He 
was a friend, a very real, a very 
human friend, full of personality, 
liking strongly those whom he liked, 
and drawing his friends strongly to 
him. 

“There was a manliness about him 
that appealed to all. He had convic¬ 
tions and the courage to live up to 
them. He was honest, straight-for¬ 
ward and truthful. He carried his 
sincerity into his work and did thor¬ 
oughly whatever he undertook. He 
was courteous toward his friends and 
appreciative of all they did or said. 
He was charmingly modest about his 
own achievements. 

“To him life was a profoundly seri¬ 
ous thing. He believed there was 
a great difference between what was 
right and what was wrong. He set 
his whole heart on what he thought 
was right, but he also had a saving 
sense of humor and a kindliness of 
feeling that tempered his judgment 
of others who differed from him. 

“These things made him to us who 
knew him well, a strong but gentle 
man. We respected him, we admired 
him, we trusted him, we loved him. 
And now we miss him and shall con¬ 
tinue to miss him.” 


DR. WILMORE’S TRIBUTE 

“Forty-seven years ago last Sep¬ 
tember I first met Bolling Hall Cren¬ 
shaw, then a student in the Senior 
Class here at Auburn. I have been 
rather closely associated with him 


throughout his entire career as in¬ 
structor, engineer, professor and ad¬ 
ministrative officer, and have always 
found him to be a man of sound 
judgment, highest integrity, and with 
a supreme devotion to duty. 

“He comes from a distinguished 
family of the Old South and has em¬ 
bodied in his life the highest stand¬ 
ards and ideals of his ancestors. He 
was a man of broad culture and high¬ 
ly trained mind and was an author of 
note in his field of Mathematics. As 
a teacher he was thorough, enthusias¬ 
tic and patient. His manner at times 
may have seemed a little gruff, but he 
was always sympathetic with the stu¬ 
dent who really wanted to learn and 
would go the limit to help him. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas, death has removed from 
our midst our friend and colleague, 
Bolling Hall Crenshaw, 

Be it Resolved: That we, the mem¬ 
bers of the Faculty of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, do hereby ex¬ 
press our deep sense of our own per¬ 
sonal loss in the passing of one who 
has so long and so intimately been 
associated with us in the work of this 
institution and who has endeared him¬ 
self to us by his lovable personal char¬ 
acter, his fine sense of duty, his thor¬ 
ough scholarship and his outspoken 
frankness and candor. 

Resolved: That the State has lost a 
high-toned citizen, who was a model 
for others to emulate, the college a 
beloved and highly respected member 
of its staff, who had served it faith¬ 
fully for nearly half a century, the 
student body a teacher ,who constant¬ 
ly sought their best and highest in¬ 
terests and who by his fairness, his 
truthfulness, his knowledge of his 
subject and his ability to impart it to 
them, and his fine human touch, won 
their admiration and their affection. 

Resolved: That we extend to the 
members of his family our heartfelt 
sympathy in this their great bereave¬ 
ment. 


“He had endured much physical 
suffering and illness during his life¬ 
time but had always met these trou¬ 
bles courageously and with a cheerful 
spirit. He was a man of strong con¬ 
victions, of unqualified rectitude, and 
of the highest Christian character. In 
his church, in the life of the town, in 
the college, and in the hearts of his 
friends, his passing leaves a vacant 
place which will never be filled.” 


FROM O. B. ANDREWS, ’01 

Following is a letter from 0. B. 
Andrews, class of 1901, president of 
the O. B. Andrews Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., which is typical of the many 
messages received from former stu¬ 
dents of Dr. Crenshaw. It was ad¬ 
dressed to the Alumni Secretary: 

“It was with extreme regret that 
I learned about the death of dear old 
Dr. Crenshaw. One of the fond 


memories I have of Auburn is my 
association with Dr. Crenshaw as a 
student. 

“The change in faces at Auburn 
during the past 30 years, of course, 
has been of such a nature that I 
believe Dr. Petrie is about the only 
one left in the faculty whom I know. 

“I remember as a youngster how 
proud I was that Dr. Crenshaw was 
a member of our Fraternity. He was 
one of the finest characters I ever 
knew. 

“I do not know the President of 
the College and I hardly know to 
whom to write, but I am addressing 
this letter to you with the request 
that you please express to the Presi¬ 
dent of A. P. I. and the faculty my 
great sorrow over the passing of Dr. 
Crenshaw. 

“While I haven’t seen Dr. Cren¬ 
shaw since I was at Auburn a good 
many years ago, at the time I spoke 
at the Convocation Hour, neverthe¬ 
less he made such an impression 
upon me in my youth that I feel a 
deep personal loss. Dr. Crenshaw had 
the happy faculty of maintaining the 
respect of the students at the same 
time creating a deep sense of affec¬ 
tion and loyalty on the part of the 
students. 

“Auburn has suffered a great loss, 
and I know there are hundreds of 
former students of the College whose 
hearts are heavy laden as the result 
of the passing of Dr. Crenshaw.” 


MANY LETTERS RECEIVED 

The remarkable career of the late 
Dr. Bolling Hall Crenshaw is re¬ 
flected in the many letters and tele¬ 
grams received by the College and 
the family following his death on No¬ 
vember 25. 

Messages from all parts of the 
country were received from former 
students and friends. Following are 
typical excerpts from a few of the 
communications: 

Dr. James P. C. Southall, Colum¬ 
bia University—“Dr. Crenshaw was 
a very unusual personality and his 
loss to Auburn is irreparable. He 
was not only a gifted teacher but a 
scholar and a gentleman in the truest 
sense of the word, a man who won 
the affection and esteem of all who 
knew him.” 

Champe S. Andrews, Class of 1894, 
New Haven, Conn.—“As a former 
student of Dr. Crenshaw, I am one 
of hundreds throughout the country 
who will grieve at his passing. He 
was a great teacher and a great in¬ 
fluence for good at Auburn.” 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Commissioner of Publ ic Welfa re 


A LBERT H. COLLINS, ’21, for¬ 
merly connected with the Auburn 
school of education as high school 
supervisor, was called by Governor 
Graves to head the newly created De¬ 
partment of Public Welfare for the 
State of Alabama when that institu¬ 
tion was created by the legislature. 
The Department was created to aid in 
the huge task of taking over the 
agencies of relief of unemployables in 
Alabama from the hands of the Fed¬ 
eral Government, and to administer 
the laws governing old age pensions, 
aid to orphans, child welfare, and 
those physically unable to become self- 
sustaining. 

The change from Federal to State 
agencies for the aid of these people 
was and is a most difficult task, and 
the job called for a director who com¬ 
bined the qualities of organizer and 
administrator, with a broad concep¬ 
tion of the social conditions and needs 
of the State. The task of creating a 
state organization and county and mu¬ 
nicipal units to assume the burden of 
administering to the needs of those 
unemployables who had for months 
been taken care of by Federal agencies 
is one that required a high degree of 
diplomacy, skill in dealing with local 
governmental agencies, and fearless 
convictions. In Collins, the Governor 
found the man. 

Serves As Ensign 

Collins is a native of Covin, Fayette 
County, Alabama. He graduated from 
the Agricultural School at Hamilton 
and entered Auburn in 1916. His 
scholastic career was sidetracked by 
the war in which he rose to the rank 
of ensign in the Navy. Serving on a 
tiny sub-chaser, he aided in convoying 
troopships across the Atlantic. Here 
he received admirable training in the 
business of handling men under criti¬ 
cal conditions. 

At the close of the war Collins re¬ 
turned to Auburn and his scholarly 
pursuits. He graduated from Auburn 
with the Class of ’21 with the rank of 
Highest Distinction in the field of Ag¬ 
ricultural Education. While in college 
he was a member of Alpha Gamma 
Rho social fraternity, and took part 
in many student activities. 

Upon graduation, Collins became a 
teacher of vocational agriculture in 
the Montgomery County High School. 
Here his success was outstanding, and 
he soon became the head of the school. 
Meanwhile he was pursuing graduate 



Albert H. Collins 


study at Columbia University, from 
which he graduated with the M. A. 
degree in 1926. 

School Administrator 

His work as a high school adminis¬ 
trator was outstanding, and as a re¬ 
sult, in 1927, he was appointed State 
High School Supervisor and attached 
to the School of Education at Auburn. 
He remained in this position until the 
present year when, after serving as 
a member of the Textbook Commis¬ 
sion, he was called by the Governor to 
head the Department of Public Wel¬ 
fare. 

The Commissioner of Public Wel¬ 
fare is admirably suited for his new 
work. Of brilliant and restless mind, 
he is broadly liberal in his views. His 
social philosophy is sound and prac¬ 
tical, and his aggressive temperament 
is well suited to the task of creating 
and directing an entirely new and pio¬ 
neer activity that has for its purpose 
the ultimate betterment of social con¬ 
ditions in Alabama. 

Collins is married and has three 
daughters. His wife, the former Miss 
Julia Higgins of Lowndesboro, is 
prominent in U. D. C. and other ac¬ 
tivities, having served as president of 
the Admiral Semmes Chapter of U. D. 
C. at Auburn. She is also a member 
of the D. A. R. 



Commissioner A. H. Collins has 
been drafted by Federal authorities in 
Washington to assist and advise with 
the Social Security Board in complet¬ 
ing and rounding out into its final 
form, the program for putting into 
effect throughout the United States, 
the provisions of the National Social 
Security Act enacted during the last 
session of Congress. 

Gov. Graves announced on Decem¬ 
ber 11 he had been advised by Thad 
Holt, WPA director for Alabama, that 
Holt had received a communication 
from the National Capital stating 
Commissioner Collins had made such a 
favorable impression upon members of 
the Social Security Board and other 
Federal officials with whom he con¬ 
ferred on a recent trip there, regard¬ 
ing the coordination of the social se¬ 
curity and service program worked out 
for Alabama with the program to be 
administered from Washington for the 
entire nation, that they desired his 
help in completing the latter program. 

Commissioner Collin’s advice will be 
utilized particularly, it is understood, 
in the formulation of a recommended 
plan for cooperative setups in States 
that do not already have them. The 
setup in Alabama, provided for by the 
Legislature, completed by the commis¬ 
sioner and Gov. Graves, and which has 
now been functioning for months, is 
expected to be used as a model for 
other States. 

The services of Commissioner Col¬ 
lins were loaned to the State by the 
Alabama Polytechnc Institute at the 
time of his appointment by the Gov¬ 
ernor, the loan arrangement being of 
indefinite duration though Auburn 
never relinquished first claim on him 
nor has his connection with that in¬ 
stitution ever been severed. The 
Commissioner in response to the call 
from Washington left Montgomery De¬ 
cember 12. How long he will stay 
was not definitely known, but it is 
expected he will return some time 
prior to the beginning of the Christ¬ 
mas holidays. 


1922 

A fine boy, Ralph B., Jr., was born 
to Prof, and Mrs. Ralph B. Draughon, 
of Auburn, on October 15. 

After graduating at Auburn, Pro¬ 
fessor Draughon served as high school 
principal for a number of years. He 
returned to Auburn in 1931 as a mem¬ 
ber of the history department staff. 
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First Paterson Played Against Dad’s Wishes 

By Ed Danforth 

Atlanta Constitution 


Paterson And Gilbert 
Receive High Rating 


H AYGOOD PATERSON, Sheriff 
of Montgomery County, was 
standing with a group looking at one 
of the old football pictures in the 
“A” room at Auburn a few weeks 
ago. It was a picture of the Geor¬ 
gia-Auburn game of 1898, played at 
the exposition grounds in Atlanta. 
The players were garbed in the can¬ 
vas pants and jackets of the period. 
Their hair was bushy. 

Little Figure Crouched 

Auburn was on offense. 

Behind the Auburn center, a little 
figure with an enormous black mane 
was crouched. It was Tick Tichenor, 
the immortal firebrand who led Au¬ 
burn teams to so many victories. 
Sheriff Paterson said: 

“William B. Paterson—that was 
my father—had taken us boys up to 
see this game. Father had Jim, Will, 
Wallace and me in tow. After the 
game he warned us never to play 
that game. He told us there was no 
sense in going out there to get killed 
or maimed just for the sake of a 
game. 

“The next year Brother Will went 
to Auburn. He went out for the team, 
but kept it a secret from father. 

“The day before the Thanksgiving 
game with Alabama father saw the 
name of ‘Paterson, guard,’ in the 
line-up of the Auburn team that was 
to play the Tuscaloosa boys next day. 
He went to the game, howled and 
yelled with the best of them. Ala¬ 
bama beat Auburn that day, and 
father came home and gave every 
hand on the place extra work and no 
pay, he was so mad. 

“Since that day he was our warm¬ 
est rooter. If we had dodged foot¬ 
ball, he would have worn us out with 
a buggy whip.” 

Sheriff Paterson is the father of 
Haygood, Jr., seventh of the Pater¬ 
son clan. His son may prove to be 
the best of all the tribe, for he is 
without a superior as a tackle in the 
South this year in the estimation of 
many. (Both are pictured on front 
cover.) 

Sturdy Line of Men 

What a sturdy line of men these 
Patersons have been: Will, Jim, Hay¬ 
good, Wallace and their sons! 

Your reporter was curious to know 


Paterson Roster 

Here is the roster of the fa¬ 
mous Paterson clan that has 
given seven players to the Au¬ 
burn colors: 

William, guard, 1899, 1900. 

James, end, halfback, full¬ 
back, 1902, 1903, 1905* (de¬ 
ceased). 

Haygood, guard, end, 1903, 
1904, 1905. 

Wallace, end, 1907, 1908 
(deceased). 

William W., son of the eld¬ 
est Paterson, center, 1925, 
1926, 1927*. 

Julius, son of James, quar¬ 
terback, 1932, 1933. 

Haygood, Jr., tackle, 1932, 
1934, 1935**. 

♦Captain. 

♦♦Alternate captain. 


how Haygood, Sr., compared ancient 
football with the modern game. 

Sheriff Paterson had this to say: 

“That is the picture of our 1904 
team over there. Just thirteen men 
on the squad, no more. I played 
sixty minutes of every one of the 
seven games that year. We did not 
substitute unless someone broke a 
leg or a neck.” 

Your reporter suggested that men 
were men in those days. 

“Shucks, no,” the Sheriff replied. 
“Football is a lot faster and rougher 
and tougher now than it was then. 
Why, one of our good high school 
teams of today could have run us 
ragged. They block harder now than 
we tackled. This stuff about how 
tough the old-time football players 
were is a lot of rubbish. The game 
was so slow then we could rest be¬ 
tween plays.” 

I intend to clip out the above 
statement and keep it handy the 
next time some old-time player be¬ 
gins popping off about how these 
modern boys can’t take it, how they 
have to have three substitutes for 
each position. Sheriff Paterson is an 
authority who cannot; be questioned. 
He has grown up with the game and 
does not live in the past, especially 
since he has such a rip-snorting tackle 
for a son. 


By Elmer G. Salter, ’28 

Named on every All-Southeastern 
Conference team selected this sea¬ 
son and on numerous All-Southern 
and All-American elevens, Alternate- 
Captain Haygood Paterson, senior 
tackle from Montgomery, and Wal¬ 
ter Gilbert, junior center from Fair- 
field, have been the recipients of as 
many grid honors this season as any 
Alabama Poly football players have 
ever received. 

Paterson has been a unanimous 
choice for both All-Southeastern 
Conference and All-Southern honors 
this season and has been placed on 
Dixie All-Star teams chosen by As¬ 
sociated Press, 10 sports writers, 
United Press, International News, 
Dan McGugin, Frank Thomas, NEA, 
Radio Station WSM, and others. All- 
American recognition was given him 
by Associated Press, International 
News, NEA, All-America Board of 
Football and others. 

All except two all-Southeastern Con¬ 
ference and all-Southern teams which 
carried the name of Paterson also 
had a place for Gilbert, Auburn’s 
greatest center in nearly two de¬ 
cades. The New York Sun gave him 
the center post on its first all-Amer¬ 
ican team and second All-American 
honors came his way from United 
Press and Young America, national 
news weekly for boys and girls. 
Every representative All-American 
selector placed Gilbert on one of 
three teams or accorded him honor¬ 
able mention. 

The sensational Paterson, voted 
Alabama Poly’s most valuable play¬ 
er, is the ranking tackle to perform 
beneath the Orange and Blue stan¬ 
dard in 15 campaigns and leaves a 
hole in the Tigers’ forewall (dented 
for only one touchdown this year) 
that will be hard to plug in 1936. 
Both Gilbert and Paterson were the 
outstanding players at their positions 
in the South this Fall and deserve 
every honor received. 


1904 

Walter S. Going is vice-president 
of the Continental Gin Co. Upon his 
return last summer from South 
America, Mr. Going addressed the 
Birmingham Rotary Club on some of 
the foreign aspects of the cotton sit¬ 
uation. 
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Director of Rural Resettlement 


J ULIAN BROWN, ’24, is the Direc¬ 
tor of the Rural Resettlement work 
in Alabama. Formerly extension 
horticulturist, Mr. Brown was made 
director of this important work when 
R. K. Greene, ’ll, was promoted to 
the post of Regional Director of Re¬ 
settlement for the States of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, and South Caro¬ 
lina. Brown took Greene’s place in 
Alabama. 

The Rural Resettlement Adminis¬ 
tration was created to bring to¬ 
gether the emergency activities of the 
Federal Government which are aimed 
at the problems involved in read¬ 
justment of the land and the people 
on the land. 

In Alabama, under Mr. Brown’s di¬ 
rection, the major function of the 
program is that of extending loans 
and guidance to impovershed farm 
families in the effort to make them 
self-supporting. At present there are 
13,000 farm families in Alabama who 
were unable to obtain credit from any 
of the Farm Credit agencies of the 
government because they could not 
meet with the requirements of those 
agencies. It is the purpose of the 
Rural Resettlement Administration to 
extend aid to farm families of this 
class, to supervise them in their ef¬ 
forts to get on their feet again. This 
supervision includes actual loans for 
supplies for the farms for the crop 
year, together with crop supervision, 
the supervision of marketing, so that 
through the use of the loan the fam¬ 
ily may live and produce under the 
watchful eye of the administration 
enough goods to repay the loan and 
have something left over besides. 

In addition to the above, the Re¬ 
settlement program has two projects 
in Alabama in which the effort is 
being made to bring back and locate 
on the farms a class of families on 
urban relief who had left the farms 
for work in the cities in the days 
when urban employment was attrac¬ 
tive enough to call young men from 
the farms. One of these projects is 
located in Coffee County and the 
other in Jackson. Here men are 
brought back to the farms, allowed 
to purchase small holdings on long 
term credits, and the Resettlement 
Administration supplies credits for 
crops and live-stock together with 
expert supervision of the farming ac¬ 
tivities. The families in these pro¬ 
jects are thus taken from relief and 
given a chance to acquire permanent 


homes and acreage, which they will 
earn by their own labors. Families 
on projects of this nature are care¬ 
fully selected, and are carefully su¬ 
pervised. They are given every oppor¬ 
tunity to become self-sustaining, but 
they must prove their worth or be 
dropped. That principle, according 
to Mr. Brown, is applied to all reci¬ 
pients of aid. 



Julian Brown 


The Rural Resettlement program 
is not a temporary relief program. 
It is a long-time program of rural 
rehabilitation which has for its ob¬ 
jective the raising of thousands of 
farm families to the level of self- 
sustaining people. It aims to de¬ 
crease as far as possible the amount 
of tenancy in Alabama by aiding 
these people to become land-owners. 
At present, according to Director 
Brown, about 65 per cent of the far¬ 
mers of Alabama are tenants, not 
owning the land which they work. 

The state organization has its 
offices in Auburn. The offices oc¬ 
cupy the old Drake residence just 
across College street from Comer 
Hall. The place was reconditioned 
and arranged to meet the needs of 
the service. 

The personnel of the Resettlement 
Administration includes a number of 
alumni of Auburn: Hubert Bailey, 
’26, is in charge of farm manage¬ 
ment supervision for the administra¬ 
tion. W. L. Lett, who graduated in 


’06, and took the M.S. degree in ’07, 
is also connected with the adminis¬ 
tration as a district supervisor. 
W. E. Ellsbury, ’08, is a district su¬ 
pervisor in charge of the work cen¬ 
tered about Montgomery. A. A. 
Hester, ’30, is a district supervisor 
located at Athens. W. D. Lucas and 
W. A. Cammack are supervisors lo¬ 
cated at Gadsden and Union Springs, 
respectively. Down in Baldwin 
County C. L. Matthews and G. V. 
Stelzenmuller are in charge of the 
work (Stelzenmuller, ’13, has a son 
at Auburn this year). H. M. Lewis, 
’17, is in charge of the resettlement 
work in Perry County. 

Four Auburn women are employed 
as home supervisors by the Resettle¬ 
ment Administration in Alabama. 
They are: Miss Irby Barrett, ’29, 
located at Athens; Miss Nellie Ful¬ 
ler, ’35, Ashland; Miss Louise Smilie, 
’35, Butler; Miss Izola Williams, ’31, 
Camden. 


GEIBEL VISITS AUBURN 

Fred Geibel, ’06, of Pasadena, 
Cal., returned to Auburn on Oct. 
24th and spent some happy hours 
with old friends. Geibel is now as¬ 
sistant superintendent of equipment 
of the Pacific Electric Railway of 
Los Angeles. Mr. Geibel visited 
with Mrs. Lipscomb, Mrs. Davis, and 
Mrs. Ross while here. 

Geibel went to California in 1908, 
after the panic of 1907 had dispos¬ 
sessed him of a job. He went at the 
request of another Auburn man, 
Allen G. Jones, ’04, through whom 
he took a job with Southern Pacific 
Railway. Arriving on the coast al¬ 
most penniless, Mr. Geibel said that 
fortune came his way, and since that 
time has smiled upon him. 

Mr. Geibel was greatly pleased at 
the growth of the town and college 
in the years that he had been away, 
but expressed regrets at the passage 
of many well-known figures of the 
town and faculty. 

Mr. Geibel stated that C. St. John 
Hale, ’06, is also in California and 
connected with the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. 


SWANNER WINS CAKE RACE 

Running a steady race for the entire 
course of 2.7 miles through the streets 
of Auburn, James Swanner, of Lu- 
verne, won the Freshman ODK Cake 
Race on December 11. He finished the 
course in 15:17.5 minutes to better last 
year’s record by slightly less than 27 
seconds, though failing to exceed the 
all-time record of 14:58 set in 1932. 
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Auburn's Finances 

By P. 0. Davis 

Executive Secretary, A. P. I. 

T HE IMPRESSION prevails among some away from 
Auburn that faculty salaries at the Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute are being paid in full. This has not been 
done since October, 1932. That fiscal year, 1932-33, fac¬ 
ulty salaries were paid to the extent of 45 per cent of 
the budgeted amount which represented a reduction of 
10 per cent. The next year, 1933-34, the figure of 66 
per cent was reached, and the following year, 1934-35, 
it was 85 per cent. 

Present indications are that it will be substantially less 
this fiscal year,—October 1, 1935 to September 30, 1936. 
In fact, payments to date are being made on a basis of 
60 per cent for the year. Even this is not guaranteed. 

To illustrate the above, a professor who was getting 
$2,400 per year was reduced 10 per cent or to $2,160. 
During the school year of 1932-33 he received 45 per 
cent of this, or a total of $972; the next year he received 
66 per cent, or a total of $1,425.60; and last year (Oc¬ 
tober 1, 1934 to September 30, 1935) he received 85 per 
cent, or a total of $1,836. At the present rate the total 
this year will be $1,296. 

Obviously the Auburn faculty has been and is being 
penalized beyond all reason. At the end of each fiscal 
year, since October 1932, the State has simply washed 
out all unpaid obligations and said, in effect, “the State 
owes no more.” The Auburn faculty had been penalized 
approximately $410,000.00 up to September 30, 1935. 

A vital question now is: How long will this continue? 


P. O. DAVIS ADDRESSES 

ALUMNI IN WASHINGTON 

News from their alma mater was 
delivered to Auburn alumni in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., by P. 0. Davis, execu¬ 
tive secretary of the Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute, at a dinner in 
Washington on November 19. Mr. 
Davis was in the nation’s capitol at¬ 
tending the annual convention of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities. 

Talking informally, he told them 
about all phases of Auburn—recent 
changes and improvements, work in 
progress, enrollment, athletics, and 
other subjects of interest to Auburn 
alumni, young and old. 

Albert Lisenby, class of ’21 and 
president of the Auburn chapter in 
Washington, presided at the dinner 
which was served at the Harrington 
Hotel. 


Others present included: Dr. R. C. 
Williams, ’07, Assistant Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral, U. S.; C. L. Chambers, ’08, Di¬ 
rector of Extension Work in the 
South and Porto Rico; Captain E. 
W. Smith, ’16, U. S. Army; Roger 
B. McWhorter, ’09, Chief Engineer, 
Federal Power Commission; F. H. 
Cutts, ’19; H. M. Davis, ’32, neo¬ 
phyte G. man; J. T. Brazelton, ’15, 
U. S. Army; Allen Hurst, ’ll, Allen¬ 
town, Pa.; Major W. B. Persons, ’16, 
U. S. Army; Joe D. Hughes, ’30, 
State Department; Fred Almgren, 
’24, Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission; Major L. J. Fortier, ’23, U. 
S. Army; M. C. Turpin, ’01, Westing- 
house, Pittsburgh; George Lamar, 
’87, Lawyer; Jimmie Ware, ’30; Wm. 
J. Samford, ’20, Lawyer, Department 
of Justice; Arthur M. Dunstan, ’28, 
Federal Power Commission; and Col. 
John T. Kennedy, Auburn Command¬ 
ant, 1925-31, U. S. Army. 


The Cordele (Ga.) Dispatch for No¬ 
vember 10, 1935, carries a story on 
the front page of the resignation, 
effective December 31, 1936, of J. W. 
Bivins, county superintendent of 
schools for Crisp County, after 31 
years of service in that office. 

Mr. Bivins graduated with the 
class of 1892, and is another Auburn 
man who has rendered distinguished 
service in the teaching profession. 

He was made county superinten¬ 
dent of Crisp County when that 
county was created from Dooly 
County in 1905. In the 31 years of 
his tenure, according to the Dispatch, 
the schools of the county have been 
kept free from debt, and have been 
among the best in the State of Geor¬ 
gia. 

The Dispatch says, “When his term 
expires Mr. Bivins will leave the 
school superintendent’s office con¬ 
scious of serving the public accord¬ 
ing to the dictates of his conscience. 
As a result of his loyalty and devo¬ 
tion to the schools, Crisp County has 
one of the best and most efficient 
rural educational systems in the 
State. 

“Mr. Bivins has always gone about 
his duties with the main view of 
keeping the schools out of debt and 
making it possible for them to oper¬ 
ate the full-length terms as allotted. 
That he has often accomplished won¬ 
ders in this respect is well known, 
and another noteworthy fact in con¬ 
nection with his supervision of the 
schools is that he never had to bor¬ 
row any money, making it possible 
to pay the teachers promptly.” 


PROBLEMS OF SOUTH 

DISCUSSED BY NIXON 

The Virginia Quarterly Review in 
its forthcoming issue will carry, as its 
leading article, a treatise by Dr. H. 
Clarence Nixon, Tulane professor of 
history, and distinguished Auburn 
graduate. Dr. Nixon’s article will deal 
largely with present-day problems of 
the South. He is president of the 
Southern Policy Association, a group 
of southern thinkers and publicists 
who have for their purpose the awak¬ 
ening of public opinion as to the eco¬ 
nomic, social, and political conditions 
in the South. 

During the past Summer Dr. Nixon 
was busy writing a book dealing with 
farm tenancy in the South which he 
had been commissioned to write by the 
North Carolina Press. 
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General Robert C. "Bob” Foy 


T HE popularity of General Foy 
(“Bob” to his classmates and 
many friends) during his student 
days at Auburn in the early nineties 
has followed him throughout a dis¬ 
tinguished army career. 

At Auburn he played brilliantly on 
Dr. Petrie’s first football team along 
with Arthur Redding, Dutch Dorsey, 
Jules Dunham, Walter Shaeffer, et 
al., who laid the foundation for the 
high standard of Auburn athletics 
which has prevailed for almost half 
a century. 

In March of this year he was pro¬ 
moted to Brigadier General and re¬ 
ported to Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
to command the 2nd Field Artillery 
Brigade. 

Born in 1876 at Eufaula, he was 
appointed to the U. S. Military Acad¬ 
emy in 1895, graduating in 1899. 
General Foy served with the 8th In¬ 
fantry in Cuba from April, 1899, to 
January, 1900. He returned to the 
United States in January and joined 
the 1st Cavalry. In February, 1901, 
he was promoted to a first lieuten¬ 
ant. In August, 1902, he accom¬ 
panied his regiment to the Philippines 
and returned with it in October, 
1903, serving with the same regi¬ 
ment in Texas until September, 1904. 

In September, 1904, General Foy 
was detailed as assistant to the Quar¬ 
termaster at West Point, New York, 
in which capacity he served until 
1908. He was promoted to Captain 
on February 21, 1906. Upon cam- 
pletion of his tour at West Point, 
he joined the 10th Cavalry at Fort 
McKinley, Philippine Islands, and 
was later transferred to the 1st Cav¬ 
alry at Fort Stotsenberg, P. I. He 
returned to the United States in 1911 
and served with the 3d Cavalry from 
1912 to 1914 on the Mexican Border. 
In June, 1915, he graduated from the 
Mounted Service School at Fort 
Riley, Kansas, and in May, 1916, he 
graduated from the Army School of 
the Line at Fort Leavenworth, Kan¬ 
sas, as a distinguished graduate. 
Upon graduation he rejoined the 3rd 
Cavalry on the Mexican Border. 

In January, 1917, General Foy 
was transferred to the Field Artil¬ 
lery and was promoted to the grade 
of Major. In May he was promoted 
to Lieutenant Colonel and joined the 
1st Field Artillery in Hawaii. In Au¬ 
gust, 1917, he was assigned to or¬ 
ganize the 332nd Field Artillery at 



Robert C. Foy, ’94 


Camp Grant, Illinois, and took that 
regiment overseas in September, 
1918. He commanded the same regi¬ 
ment until December 1918 when he 
was transferred to the 19th Field 
Artillery. He returned to the United 
States in August, 1919. 

During the year 1920, he com¬ 
manded the 15th Field Artillery at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas. He was 
transferred to the 17th Field Artil¬ 
lery in January, 1921, and was or¬ 
dered to Fort Bragg, North Carolina 
with the regiment. He was graduated 
from the General Staff School in 1922 
and from the Army War College in 
1923. He was promoted to the rank 
of Colonel in March, 1923. He served 
as Military Attache at Bucharest, 
Roumania, and later at Constanti¬ 
nople, Turkey, from 1923 to 1926. 
From 1926 to 1928, General Foy 
commanded the 4th Field Artillery 
at Fort McIntosh, Texas. He then 
served on the War Department Gen¬ 
eral Staff in Washington from 1928 
to 1932. From October, 1932, until 
February 28, 1935, he was Command¬ 
ing Officer of the School Troops at 
the Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma. 


Ex-’13 

David S. Greer is an accountant 
at Lansing, Mich. 
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All-American Honors 
Given Wally Gilbert 
By The New York Sun 

<_y 

Walter Gilbert has been chosen All 
America Center by the New York Sun. 
The Sun’s mythical team appeared in 
the issue of Saturday, December 7th, 
and has this to say in picking Gilbert 
over all other centers: 

“While Lester remains tops among 
Southwest centers, he yields the na¬ 
tional palm to yet another Southerner 
—Walter Gilbert of Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute, better known as Au¬ 
burn. Here is a pivot man to make 
Dixie fans forget Peter Pund. Be¬ 
neath the spreading oaks of the Con¬ 
federacy-steeped Auburn campus they 
call Wally Gilbert ‘the perfect player’. 
Join the gang around Homer Wright’s 
drug store when the Sunday morning 
quarterbacks hold their post mortems 
on Auburn games, and you’ll hear Gil¬ 
bert rated as the finest defensive man 
in Alabama Poly history. Enemy 
scouts second that motion. 

“Auburn’s ti’adition of center play 
is a heritage from the consulship of 
Camp at Yale, when Mike Donahue, 
an Eli missionary, implanted the 
technique of Pa Corbin, Bo Olcott and 
George Stillman down in the black 
clay of Alabama. 

“Almost single-handed Walter 
smashed the offenses of Georgia, Tech, 
Tulane, Kentucky, Duke and Georgia 
this fall. His exhibition in the Geor¬ 
gia game dumfounded hard-boiled 
scouts. Josh Cody, Vanderbilt’s all- 
time tackle, came away raving inco¬ 
herently about Gilbert’s defensive 
play. ‘In all my life,’ he said, ‘I never 
saw a center do more damage to a 
rival backfield through-out sixty min¬ 
utes of rapid fire action. Gilbert was 
all over the lot, tackling on both 
flanks and in the middle. I can’t see 
how a center could be any better.’ 

“Gilbert stands 6 feet and 2 inches 
and weighs 200 pounds. He has the 
speed of a halfback and the diagnostic 
brain of a quarterback. Walter is 
an honor man in his studies. He calls 
defensive signals, feeds the ball ac¬ 
curately on attack, and swarms all 
over enemy formations. Gilbert’s play¬ 
wrecking tactics held an infinitely su¬ 
perior L.S.U. team to a lone touch¬ 
down margin over Auburn. No other 
1935 center matched Gilbert at back¬ 
ing up a wavering line.” 

1908 

Roe P. Greer is postmaster at Syla- 
cauga. 
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Heredity Gets Great Boost in 
Walter Gilbert 

Auburn Star Is Throw-back to Great Grandfather 



Here are Walter Gilbert, Auburn’s magnificent center, and his great-grand¬ 
father, Daniel E. Beasley, who was born in Murray County, Tenn., in 1815. 
Walter’s ancestor was a giant of a man weighing 260 pounds. And from 
him the great-grandson inherits much of the physical strength and stamina 
that has made him the terror to opposing backfields this season. 

By. O. B. Keeler 

(In the Atlanta Journal ) 


T HOSE unusual persons who affect 
to deny the influence of heredity 
may ponder this story, and the pic¬ 
ture which goes with it, and perhaps 
learn a small but useful lesson there¬ 
from. Here is Walter Gilbert— 
Walter Beasley Gilbert, center for 
the Auburn football team; unani¬ 
mous selection as All-Southeastern 
Conference center; and prominently 
in favor on All-American selections. 
And, as Walter Gilbert’s father told 
me, a few weeks ago, Walter is a 
“throw-back,” as they say, to his 
great-grandfather, Daniel E. Beasley, 
born in Murray County, December 11, 
1815—one-hundred and twenty years 
ago, whose picture also appears here. 

“Do not give me any credit,” said 
Walter Gilbert’s father. “Walter is a 
throw-back, through three genera¬ 
tions. His great-grandfather, Daniel 


Beasley, was just such a man as this 
kid is today. He was a bit bigger. 
He was six feet two inches tall—he 
weighed 260 pounds. His shoes were 
No. 11. His gloves were No. 12. His 
hands and feet, always the hall¬ 
marks of the athlete, were amazing. 
What a football player Walter’s 
great-granddaddy would have made!” 

I’ll say he would! The old man 
could pick up a barrel (of water, so 
they told me)—a fifty-two-gallon 
barrel, of which the contents weigh 
416 pounds, and drink out of the 
bung-hole. A great man—a gigantic 
man—a hard man of the old school. 

And the hands—you may notice 
the hands in the picture; the phys¬ 
ical hallmark of the great competitive 
athlete. Walter Gilbert, born in 
February, 1915—20 years and 10 
months old—has the hands of his 


great-granddad. He, too, is six feet 
two. He, too, weighs—well, the boy 
has had a touch of stomach trouble, 
and has played this season on milk 
and eggs, and intestinal fortitude. 
But he still scales better than 190; 
a lanky, raw-boned giant, with the 
finest hands in sports today. He’s 
the Grade A center of the United 
States—the man who does every¬ 
thing. And, as his modest daddy has 
said, he’s a throw-back, across the 
stretch of three generations. 

A great, intelligent, kindly giant 
of a kid—this Walter Gilbert. But 
on the field of battle he’s a hard 
demon when he backs up that line. 
He has the sixth sense—the genius 
of diagnosis. He calls the defensive 
signals for his team. And then he 
smears the play by the opposition. 
And it all came down, says his 
daddy, from his great-grandfather, 
who weighed 260 pounds, and lived 
to the age of 90. And the propo¬ 
nents of heridity can write that down, 
in the book. 

Doctor Doner Named 
Acting Math H ead 

Dr. Ralph Douglas Doner has been 
named acting head of the department 
of mathematics, the position held by 
the late Dr. B. H. Crenshaw. 

Dr. Doner received his bachelor of 
science degree from the University of 
Chicago in 1917 and his master of 
science degree at Illinois in 1920 and 
his doctorate at the same institution 
in 1926. His first two degrees were 
in physics, and the last one in mathe¬ 
matics. 

Dr. Doner taught physics at the 
University of Illinois during the 1919- 
20 session. For the next three years 
he taught physics and mathematics at 
Huron College; and 1923-1926 he 
taught mathematics at the University 
of Illinois. For the next year, 1926- 
27, he taught the same subject at Pur¬ 
due University, coming from there to 
Auburn. 


Ex-’25 

Maurice McAshan Payne was re¬ 
cently honored in a Mobile paper 
which carried a large portrait-sketch 
and a summary of his prominent par¬ 
ticipation in Mobile civic affairs. His 
clubs include the Kiwanis, Jaycees, 
University Club of Mobile, and Mo¬ 
bile County Auburn Alumni Club. 
He has a daughter, Kay, age four 
and one-half years. Mr. Payne is 
connected with the Tom McKay Fu¬ 
neral Home. 
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Coach Meagher 


A POLL of Big 13 coaches and 
ten southern sports editors has 
given to Jack Meagher, of Auburn, 
highest honors for “the best job of 
coaching” in the Southeastern Con¬ 
ference this year. 

Meagher received nine of a total 
of twenty-one votes cast by the news¬ 
paper men and eleven coaches. Two 
coaches failed to reply. 

Next were Ray Morrison, of Van¬ 
derbilt, with five votes, and Bernie 
Moore, of L. S. U., with three. Major 
Ralph Sasse, of Mississippi State; 
Ed Walker, of Ole Miss., and Bill 
Alexander, of Georgia Tech, shared 
remaining honors. 

Most who chose Meagher mention¬ 
ed his record of winning eight of 
ten games, losing only to the Univer¬ 
sity of Tennessee and L. S. U. It 
was Meagher’s second year at Au¬ 
burn. Last year he dropped six of 
seven conference games. 


Auburn Tigers Win 8 of IO Games 
To Close Best Season Since 1932 


By Stuart X. Stephenson 

UBURN, Tech, and Florida were 
the only Southeastern Confer¬ 
ence teams to play seven loop games 
during the 1935 grid season, and the 
Tigers finished with the best record 
from a standpoint of numbers. With 
five conquests against two close set¬ 
backs, the Plainsmen wound up the 
race in fourth place, though Ole Miss 
holds a nominal lead by virtue of 
winning three against one reverse in 
league competition. 

The time is coming when football 
organizations, such as the Southeast¬ 
ern, will really have a champion— 
not a mythical kingpin as is the case 
now. The teams should be compelled 
to play each other. Otherwise there 
is no way to arrive at a champion. 
The percentage is just as great when 
a team beats Sewanee as it is when 
a victory is scored over Alabama, L. 
S. U. or any of the big teams. 

Sewanee lost six conference games 
—Tech, Ole Miss, Tulane, Vandy, 
Florida, and Mississippi State all fat¬ 
tening their batting averages at the 
expense of the little fellow. Had Au¬ 
burn booked Sewanee instead of L. 
S. U., the runnerup honors would 
have gone to the Plainsmen without 
question. As matters stand, Auburn 
is in fourth place behind Ole Miss, 
which played only four league games. 

Championships are worth battling 
for if the competition is even all 
around. L. S. U. won its five league 
games, and deserves the spoils, but 
the Bayou record against Vandy, 
Auburn, Miss. State, Georgia, and 
Tulane certainly does not over¬ 
shadow Auburn’s victories over Tu¬ 
lane, Georgia, Tech, Kentucky, and 
Florida. Assuming that Auburn had 
played only the five league teams the 
Tigers defeated, then some of the 
spoils would go to the Plainsmen this 
time. 

Conference officials can help to 
further interest in football by adopt¬ 
ing schedules whereby each team 
plays the same number of intra-group 
games. 

Fourteen Tigers Share in Scoring 

Fourteen Auburn athletes shared in 
the point-making for the Tigers this 
season as they drove over 201 points 
in 10 games—an average of three 
touchdowns per game in one of the 


most surprising seasons in Tiger his¬ 
tory. Wilton Kilgore, fast-stepping, 
accurate-kicking, and hard-hitting 
fullback, led the scoring with 36 
points. Six times he crossed the 
enemy goal-line. 

One of the scoring stars was Hay- 
good Paterson, “all-America” candi¬ 
date, who booted two field goals and 
added 13 points after touchdown. 
This husky tackle wound up his bril¬ 
liant career by sending three one- 
pointers over the ‘Gator goal posts. 

Bobby Blake, who has been work¬ 
ing hard all season, finally enjoyed 
the thrill of scoring, and he stepped 
for a touchdown against Florida after 
intercepting a pass. The Tigers have 
scored as follows: Kilgore, 36; Joe 
Bob Mitchell, 24; Haygood Paterson, 
19; Billy Hitchcock, 18; Jimmy Ka- 
ram, 18; Jimmy Fenton, 18; Joel 
Eaves, 12; Bunky O’Rourke, 12; 
Walter Heath, 12; John Tipper, 6; 
Mutt Morris, 6; Floyd McElroy, 6; 
Hamp Williams, 6; Bobby Blake, 6; 
George Strange, 2. 

Auburn’s brilliant record for the 
season follows: 

Auburn, 25; Southern, 6. 

Auburn, 10; Tulane, 0. 

Auburn, 6; Tennessee, 13. 

Auburn, 23; Kentucky, 0. 

Auburn, 7; Duke, 0. 

Auburn, 0; Louisiana State, 6. 

Auburn, 33; Tech, 7. 

Auburn, 51; Oglethorpe, 0. 

Auburn, 19; Georgia, 7. 

Auburn, 27; Florida, 6. 

It was a swell job, accomplished 
by a splendid coaching staff and “the 
best group of boys I ever coached,” 
declares Head Coach Jack Meagher. 

Ex-’15 

Jep V. Greer is district manager 
for a large steel corporation on the 
Pacific Coast. His office is at San 
Francisco, Cal. 

1933 

Tom Sparrow returned to Auburn 
this fall as instructor in the school 
of engineering. Last year Mr. Spar¬ 
row was head of the automobile me¬ 
chanics department at Fair Park High 
School, Shreveport, La. More than 
200 students were enrolled in his 
classes and the department was en¬ 
larged this year as a result of his 
excellent work from which he resign¬ 
ed to assume the position at Auburn. 
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What Became of the Classmates? 


Oldest Alumnus 


1887 -:- 

Henry C. Armstrong, Mayor of 
Pensacola, is one of the outstanding 
Auburn alumni in Florida. 

1889 -:- 

Percy L. Dryer, mining and con¬ 
struction engineer of Birmingham, is 
with the Alabama Fuel and Iron 
Company and has offices at 1805, 
Webb-Crawford Building. 

1900 -:- 

Harry Y. Hall, superintendent of 
the Hell Gate Station, United Elec¬ 
tric Light & Power Co., New York 
City, responded to our cry for help 
with a check for supporting dues for 
the current year. Thank you, Mr. 
Hall, and we were much amused that 
on the return slip you filled in your 
Class as that of 1641. 

1903 -:- 

C. P. Rutledge, M.D., of 1030 
Highland Ave., Shreveport, La., also 
responded to our cry for help in the 
last Alumnus, and forwarded a check 
for his subscription. Our thanks and 
best wishes to Dr. Rutledge. 

1905 -:- 

R. Platt Boyd, Sr., writes from 
Fort Worth, Texas, enclosing alumni 
dues for himself and wife, Mrs. May 
Harvey Boyd. Mr. Boyd is senior 
highway design engineer with the U. 

S. Bureau of Public Roads, and has 
charge of the work in La., Texas, 
Okla., and Ark. Mr. and Mrs. Boyd 
spent some time at their home resi¬ 
dence in Auburn last Summer. Let¬ 
ters to these well-known Auburnites 
will reach them at 2106 Forest Park 
Blvd., Fort Worth; or at P. O. Box 
1493, Fort Worth. Mr. and Mrs. 
Boyd are the parents of R. Platt 
Boyd, Jr., who is mentioned else¬ 
where in this issue. 

John Davis is a contractor at Lake¬ 
land, Fla. 

1907 -:- 

Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Rutledge, of 
Demopolis, were in Auburn on No¬ 
vember 7 to visit their son, Frank, 
Jr., a first-year student in pre-med. 
Mr. Rutledge finished at Auburn in 
1907 and for the past 22 years has 
been in the drug business in Demo¬ 
polis. Their daughter, Miss Esther 
Rutledge, graduated at the University 
of Alabama in 1934. She attended 
the Summer Session at Auburn last 
year. 


1909 -:- 

S. H. Richardson, prominent at¬ 
torney of Huntsville, entered his son 
in the Freshman Class at Auburn this 
year. Mr. Richardson graduated in 
law at the University after leaving 
Auburn. He had not been on the 
campus since 1910, and was amazed 
at the great changes that have trans¬ 
pired. 

1912 

W. B. Nickerson is with Brown 
and Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn., a 15- 
million dollar corporation, in charge 
of sales promotion. Mr. Nickerson is 
from Jackson’s Gap. 

1913 -:- 

Marvin Pipkin, Nela Park, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, has sent his check for 
supporting dues to the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation. 

1916 

E. M. Manning is located at Talla¬ 
hassee, Fla., where he is a reviewing- 
appraiser for the Federal Land Bank. 

1918 -:- 

William Benjamin West is an en¬ 
gineering journalist with offices in 
the British Empire Bldg., on Fifth 
Ave., New York. Mr. West is the 
author of a splendid treatise on the 
engineering aspects of the Tennessee 
Valley projects now being pushed by 
the United States Government. 

Dr. O. C. Bryan holds the position 
of head of the soils department at 
the University of Florida. 

1919 -:- 

T. B. Chambers, of Athens, has 
been named head of the section of 
engineering in the Washington office 
of the U. S. Soil Erosion Service. 
He has been engaged in engineering- 
work and also with the Auburn Ex¬ 
tension Service since graduation up 
to his connection with the Soil Eros¬ 
ion Service two years ago. 

1921 

S. C. Cook is teaching vocational 
agriculture at New Market. 

J. F. Cooper is agricultural editor 
for the Florida Extension Sex-vice at 
Gainesville. 

A. S. Lisenby is a successful law¬ 
yer in Washington, D. C., with offices 
at 837 Munsey Building. 

1922 -:- 

S. Lundy Morrow is appraiser for 
the Federal Land Bank of Columbia, 
S. C., with headquarters at Madison, 
Fla. 



PROF. S. A. ELLIS, Ex-’73 

Auburn alumni salute Professor 
Ellis, age 86, of Birmingham, who is 
not only believed to be the oldest 
living alumnus of the Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute, but who deserves 
added recognition for having four 
grandsons in college here this fall. 
And that is not all: a fifth grandson, 
Jack Strange, expects to enter col¬ 
lege at the opening of the second 
semester. His grandsons now in school 
are Charlie Lawrence, George 
Strange, Robert Lawrence, and Ar¬ 
thur Ellis. 

-:- 1923 -:- 

L. L. Williams sends a subscription 
to The Alumnus and gives his per¬ 
manent home address as Box 292, 
Luverne. His business address is 
Camp Fla. F-7 CCC, Sumatra, Fla., 
where he is educational adviser. Mrs. 
Williams, the former Miss Eula Hes¬ 
ter, of Russellville, is teaching science 
at Luverne High for the third year. 
She graduated at Aubui-n in 1927. A 
baby daughter, Eleanor Jane, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Williams on 
April 16 of this year. 

W. K. Upchurch is with the Up¬ 
church Construction Co., general con¬ 
tractors, Montgomery. 

Tom Treadwell has been voted for 
two or three yeai’s the outstanding 
teacher of vocational agriculture in 
Florida. Address: Aucilla, Fla. 
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Regional Head 



CHARLES LEONARD CHAMBERS, ’08 
One of the busiest men in Washington today is C. L. Chambers, Auburn 
graduate in agriculture, who holds the important position of regional head in 
the Office of Cooperative Extension Work, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
He directs the endless stream of business connected with agricultural exten¬ 
sion work in 12 southern states: Ala., Va., N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla., Tenn., Miss., 
Ark., La., Okla., and Texas. 

Before going to Washington in 1917, Mr. Chambers taught at L. S. U. 
and Louisiana Poly., and was engaged in the development of livestock market¬ 
ing in Alabama as an extension specialist. 


-:- 1925 -:- 

Edward F. Williams, now resides 
at 874 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

John E. Payne in 1934 became in¬ 
dustrial manager of Central District 
of Westinghouse, with headquarters 
in Pittsburg. Payne, an honor grad¬ 
uate, went with Westinghouse upon 
leaving Auburn, and for the past ten 
years has worked with uniform suc¬ 
cess in the Industrial Sales Depart¬ 
ment of the company. Married Miss 
Mary Sallie Hall, of Savannah, and 
resides at 225 Beverley Road, Mount 
Lebanon, Pittsburg. 

Dr. Hubert Jackson is a successful 
dentist at San Antonio, Texas, where 
he holds the office of president of 
the San Antonio Dental Society. We 
are indebted to Dr. Jackson for the 
fine photograph and information on 
the career of General Robert C. Foy, 
’94, now stationed at San Antonio, 
who, he says, “is without a doubt one 
of the most popular men in the U. S. 
Ai'my.” 

-:- Ex-’27 -:- 

Winston F. Groom, 66 Glenwood, 
Mobile, is practicing law. He was 
admitted to the bar in Alabama last 
year after receiving the LL.B. de¬ 
gree from Blackstone Institute, Chi¬ 
cago. In Mobile he has served as 
president of the Little Theatre, sec¬ 
retary of the Young Men’s Demo¬ 
cratic Club of Mobile County, and 
was a delegate in 1933 to the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America Con¬ 
vention in Kansas City, Mo. 

-:- 1928 -:- 

Leonard G. Brackeen, '28 and ’30, 
is in charge of the soil survey work 
in Alabama, conducted by the State 
Department of Agriculture and In¬ 
dustries, Montgomery. He is making 
a fine record. 

Maurice E. Swann, B.S. ’28, M.S. 
’29, is conducting soil and erosion 
surveys with the Tennessee Valley 
Soil Survey. Swann is author of the 
Soil Survey Report of Winston Coun¬ 
ty, written in 1931, and published this 
year. Swann married Miss Mary Ur¬ 
sula Murphree, of Troy, in 1930. 
They are now the parents of two 
boys: Maurice, Jr., age 4 years, and 
Joel, aged 1 year. 

Judge Francis Hare, brother of 
Dean C. L. Hare, has appointed L. A. 
Hixon, an Auburn man, as clerk of 
the circuit court of Monroe County 
to succeed the late James Monroe 
Agee. Mr. Hixon was in Auburn as 
a student from 1925 to 1928 and 
the summer session of 1928. He took 
the general course. 


-:- 1929 -:- 

The marriage of Mr. Otis William 
Bynum to Miss Margaret Garrett 
took place on November 18 at the 
bride’s home in Elba. Mrs. Bynum 
was formerly with the Alabama Ex¬ 
tension Service as specialist in food 
preservation. Mr. Bynum was for 
several years coach and teacher at 
Lee County High School. He is an 
Auburn graduate in electrical engi¬ 
neering. As a student he was a 
member of a number of honorary so¬ 
cieties and the Theta Chi social fra¬ 
ternity. Mr. and Mrs. Bynum have 
made their home at 4217 Wycliff 
Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Harry A. Wise is now enrolled in 
the Graduate School of the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin where he expects 


to further prepare himself for the 
continuation of his chosen work in 
agriculture. For several years he 
has been a successful county agent 
in Arkansas. 

Rosser Alston is advertising man¬ 
ager for the Tennessee Consolidated 
Coal Company, Tracy City, Tenn. 

-:- 1930 -:- 

T. Cantrell began as a vocational 
agricultural teacher, took a turn with 
the T. V. A., then worked with the 
American Cyanamid Co., and now has 
returned to his first love—teaching. 
He is located at Boaz; is married, and 
has a daughter. 

-:- 1931 -:- 

Since 1933 W. W. Cotney has 
taught vocational agriculture at the 
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Slocomb High School. For the first 
year after leaving Auburn he held 
a similar position at Robertsdale High 
School and the following year was 
manager of the Baldwin County 
Farm Bureau. Mrs. Cotney is the for¬ 
mer Miss Fannie Cleveland. 

Lanier C. Lively is assistant dis¬ 
tribution engineer with the Appala¬ 
chian Power Co., Charlestown, W. 
Va., and has been with the company 
for four years. He married the for¬ 
mer Miss Opal Lee Hammond, of 
Ripley, W. Va. Address: 1026 Madi¬ 
son St. 

A girl, Lynda Lloyd, was born 
on September 30 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Lloyd, of Lindale, Ga. Harry 
was an All-American baseball player 
at Alabama Poly in 1931 and was 
alternate-captain of the team. He is 
one of the hardest-hitting infielders 
ever to play at Auburn. 

1932 -:- 

Henry L. Wailes, who won the 
Medal of the American Institute of 
Architects while a student, is con¬ 
nected with the Engineering Depart¬ 
ment of the City of Birmingham. 
Address: 1700 13th Ave., N. 

R. Platt Boyd, Jr., writes that he 
is now working as Junior Engineer 
with the Port of Houston. Mr. Boyd 
received his appointment to this post 
on October 1st of this year after two 


years with the Alabama State High¬ 
way Department. Boyd’s address in 
Houston is 1916 West Walker St. 

1933 -:- 

Drew Hampton Morris and J. A. 
Vann, Jr., are now enrolled in The 
Graduate School of Business Admin¬ 
istration at Harvard. 

1934 -:- 

Julian A. Greer is senior technical 
foreman with the National Park Ser¬ 
vice at Camp SP-3, Jamestown, Tenn. 
Greer came to Auburn from Shef¬ 
field. 

J. A. Benford is teaching vocation¬ 
al agriculture in the High School at 
Robertsdale. 

Lois Brown is now a member of 
the staff of dieticians at Kings Coun¬ 
ty Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. Dur¬ 
ing her vacation in December she re¬ 
turned to Alabama to visit friends in 
Auburn and her family in Opelika. 
Miss Brown holds the B.S. degree 
from Auburn in home economics. 

James Franklin Moore, Jr., gives 
his address as Montgomery, R. F. D. 
No. 1, Box 48. 

1935 -:- 

James Parrish holds a position in 
the correspondence department of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knox¬ 
ville, Tenn. Address: 717 13th St. 

James Cooper is teaching voca¬ 


tional agriculture in the Hanceville 
High School. 

John L. Bull is teaching vocational 
agriculture in the Bear Creek High 
School. 

Carl Pihl, Southeastern Conference 
mile champion and undefeated miler 
in 1934, is now in charge of pub¬ 
licity and advertising for the Copper 
and Brass Research Association, New 
York City. Pihl is a member of Pi 
Kappa Phi social fraternity and was 
one of Auburn’s most popular stu¬ 
dents. Address: 230 Senator St., 
Brooklyn. 

J. G. Shaw is enrolled in the Grad¬ 
uate School of Business Administra¬ 
tion at Harvard. 


1914 AND 1916 

Two Auburn alumni have been ap¬ 
pointed by Dr. J. A. Keller in the 
state department of education. H. M. 
Killingsworth, 1914, is now high 
school supervisor, succeeding John 
Crump as chief clerk in the division 
of business administration. Mr. Kil¬ 
lingsworth is well known as a high 
school principal at Cullman and else¬ 
where. 

When A. F. Dittmar resigned as 
architect for the state department 
of education to enter private prac¬ 
tice in Mobile, he was succeeded by 
Clyde Pearson, 1926 graduate in 
architecture. 


The Auburn Glee Club 



Under the direction of Lawrence Barnett, the Auburn Glee Club is holding regular rehearsals in preparation 
for their annual concert to be presented in Langdon Hall during the second semester. Personnel of the club pic¬ 
tured above includes: Front row, left to right—W. Benefield, G. Hubbard, D. Dimmerling, R. W. Ogletree, G. 
Maulsby, G. Hairston, Lawrence Barnett, Director; W. Crossley, J. E. Dunning, G. L. Bilbro, E. Jones, G. Perry, P. 
Mullendore. Second row, left to right—A. Knight, S. Scarborough, L. W. Pierce, J. T. Atkinson, R. L. Schubert, 
J. Gunn, G. L. Weaver, S. Teague, R. Nettles, F. T. James, D. O. Cox. Third row, left to right—J. Hubbard, H. Camp¬ 
bell, J. Couch, B. W. Brooks, C. Scarborough, J. W. Kirkland, W. O. Green, J. G. Eubanks, C. F. Beckert. 


* 
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EDWIN D. HUGULEY 
By George N. Mitcham, ’97 

Edwin D. Huguley, well known bus¬ 
iness man, World War hero and for¬ 
mer football star at Auburn, died 
early Tuesday in a private sanitarium 
in West Point, Ga., as a result of in¬ 
juries suffered in an automobile ac¬ 
cident Saturday night, Nov. 23, en 
route home from the Auburn-Georgia 
football game. 

Edwin DeWitt Huguley was born 
at West Point, Georgia, December 2, 
1880, and belonged to a family who 
have been very prominent in the tex¬ 
tile industry, the mercantile business, 
and in agriculture from the pioneer 
days to the present time. 

His father was Amos Huguley, the 
son of George Huguley, the founder 
of the Riverdale Mills, now one of a 
large group of mills located in the 
Chattahoochee Valley, south of West 
Point, and operated under the direc¬ 
tion of his cousin, George H. Lanier. 
His mother, Annie Heard Huguley, 
was the daughter of a pioneer tex¬ 
tile manufacturer of Northeast Geor¬ 
gia. 

His father died during his infancy 
and left to Ed and his brother, Ernest, 
a large farm located in Chambers 
County. His early childhood was 
spent in West Point, where he at¬ 
tended the public schools. He later 
attended the public schools of Athens 
and Atlanta, Ga., where his mother 
resided for a time before her death. 
After completing the Boys High 
School of Atlanta, he entered Auburn 
in September, 1897, with the expressed 
purpose of fitting himself for the man¬ 
agement of his farming interests 
which he had inherited. 

He was very much interested in 
athletics, having had some early 
training in the city high school (not so 
common with Auburn freshmen of 
that period), and, notwithstanding his 
small stature, he earned a place as 
substitute on the Auburn team of 1897. 
The team was made up of some of the 
most powerful football players of that 
time: Blondy Glenn, John Penton, Jim 
Vann, Jim Culver, Bill Stokes, and 
‘Baby’ Pearce; and other lighter, but 
fast players, John Purifoy, Joe Glover, 
Will Wills, and Walter Holcombe. 

The next season, 1898, Ed was the 
regular quarterback, and with his in¬ 
domitable spirit, grit, and determina¬ 
tion he handled the ball surely, got 


into the interference more effectively 
than many heavier players, and with 
his fierce tackling developed into one 
of the best defensive safety men that 
Auburn has ever had. The team of 
1898 was very light and had only one 
or two veterans, but it gave a good 
account of itself and developed into 
the really great team of the two fol¬ 
lowing seasons. 

In the season of 1899 Ed Huguley 
was a real star. The forward pass 
at that date had not been legalized, 
and a team was required to make 
five yards in three trials. The defen¬ 
sive line play was much closer than 
is customary today; and mass plays 
through the line or off tackles, end 
runs, double passes, and lateral passes, 
not even slightly in a forward direc¬ 
tion, were depended upon to gain 
ground on the first, second, and third 
downs. Pushing or pulling the player 
carrying the ball was not forbidden by 
the rules and was commonly practiced. 

Heisman, in 1899, developed a com¬ 
bination of Ed Huguley, quarterback, 
and Arthur Feagin, halfback, that 
was a sure ground-gainer on end runs. 
Ed was a faster runner than Feagin, 
and with Feagin’s free hand on Ed’s 
shoulder, with the aid of well-formed 
interference, they would get a good 
start, then outrun the interference 
for a touchdown, Ed taking care of 
any defensive players not already tak¬ 
en care of. This play worked well 
until Mr. Taylor, the umpire, in the 
last game with Sewanee, ruled that 
Feagin’s putting his hand on Hugu- 
ley’s shoulder constituted use of hands 
or arms on the offense, and disallow¬ 
ed gains made in this way. 

Ed did not return to Auburn the 
next year, but the team of 1900 had 
been developed to such an extent that 
it was, even without him, one of the 
most perfecely performing teams that 
Auburn ever had. The season closed 
with Auburn defeating Georgia 44 
to 0. 

After leaving Auburn, Ed engaged 
in farming, but later was engaged 
with the Huguley Oil Co. in the whole¬ 
sale oil business. He never lost his 
interest in Auburn athletics, and never 
failed to attend an Auburn football 
game if he could possibly get to it. 

“He was fatally injured in an au¬ 
tomobile accident while returning to 
West Point from the Auburn-Georgia 
game in Columbus on Nevember 23. 
He died in a hospital at Langdale. 


W. REYNOLDS TICHENOR, ’96 

W. Reynolds Tichenor, one of the 
South’s outstanding football players 
before the turn of the century, died 
at his home in suburban Decatur on 
November 16. 

As an official he kept close to 
football until he was stricken on the 
field at the Georgia-Yale game in 
1929. Since his retirement from law 
practice soon after his health became 
poor he maintained his interest in 
the game. He attended his last game 
at Grant Field a week before. 

In the days of his football triumphs 
at Auburn and Georgia he was one of 
the most sensational players in the 
game. Weighing only 116 pounds he 
was a fast ball-carrier and a plucky 
tackier. He is one of the first players 
to have used the concealed ball play. 

He was Auburn’s star quarterback 
from 1892 through 1896, serving in 
’95 as co-captain with Walter R. 
Shafer and as captain the next year. 

Later he attended the University 
of Georgia Law School for a year 
and became one of the few players 
to star on two major Southern teams. 
He was listed in all-southern teams 
for three years. Auburn alumni 
call him quarterback on the all-time 
team of their alma mater. 

As a golfer he played in the first 
Southern amateur champion match at 
East Lake here in 1907. 

Tichenor is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Ruth Babb Tichenor and a 
daughter, Margaret Newton Tichenor, 
of Atlanta, and two sisters, Mrs. 
John S. Dill, of Greenville, S. C., 
and Mrs. T. Carl Whitner, of At¬ 
lanta. 

News of the death of Reynolds 
Tichenor in Atlanta was received 
with sorrow in Montgomery and Au¬ 
burn, where Mr. Tichenor had scores 
of friends, especially among the 
older Auburn alumni. Even the Au¬ 
burn men of recent years knew Mr. 
Tichenor and knew of his love and 
devotion to Auburn. 

“Tich,” as he was affectionately 
known, was a figure in Auburn alum¬ 
ni gatherings and in Auburn athletics 
from the time he entered Auburn un¬ 
til his death.—Associated Press. 


'Miss Auburn’’ 

With 959 ballots being cast by stu¬ 
dents on Dec. 11, Miss Jane Slack, 
senior student from Birmingham, en¬ 
rolled in the School of Science and 
Literature, was voted the honor of 
“Miss Auburn” for the current year. 
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Early Sports at Auburn 

Being a Brief Dissertation by Dr. George Petrie on a Few Early 
Sports On the Plains. Dr. Petrie Was Auburn’s 
First Football Coach in 1892 


/--- > 

In Memoriam 
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ELMER WYNN GRAY, ’98 

Elmer Wynn Gray died in Tampa, 
Fla., on September 17 and interment 
was made in Columbus, Ga. 

Following his graduation at Au¬ 
burn in 1898 in electrical engineer¬ 
ing, he was connected with the 
Southern Bell Telephone Company, 
and after several years was made 
manager of the exchanges at Amer- 
icus, Ga., and Key West, Fla. 

Some years later he left the em¬ 
ploy of the Telephone Company, and 
was admitted to the ministry of the 
Methodist Church, being assigned to 
the South Georgia Conference. He 
served numerous charges in South 
Georgia, and during the World War 
he was stationed at Fort McPherson, 
Ga., as Religious Secretary with the 
Y. M. C. A. In 1925 he moved to 
Tampa, Florida, where he establish¬ 
ed and operated Gray’s Placement 
Service until his death. 

He was active in Boy Scout and 
Y. M. C. A. work in his later years, 
a member of the Tampa Bay Council 
for Boy Scouts of America, and held 
Court of Honor for the local Scout 
organization for ten years. He was 
given the “Silver Beaver” medal 
award for meritorious service in 
Scout work early in 1935. Member 
of Hyde Park Methodist Church, 
Tampa, and also assisted in church 
work as an ordained local minister. 

He is survived by his widow, Bes¬ 
sie Gaddis Gray; four children, Elmer 
W. Gray, Jr., (Mrs.) Elizabeth Gray 
Johnson, wife of A. Spencer Johnson, 
Alice Tyler Gray, Genevieve Bass 
Gray; and two grandchildren, Betty 
and Floride Johnson. 


Ex-’25 

After coming to Auburn for one 
year, 1924-25, Dr. H. D. Greer fin¬ 
ished at the University of Alabama 
and is now practicing medicine at 
Decatur. 

Ex-’27 

J. M. Garrett, Jr., is now with the 
Vick Chemical Company, 122 East 
42nd Street, New York City. Mr. 
Garrett’s work takes him over many 
sections of the United States. 

1925 

Ed James is teaching and coaching 
at Marion (Ala.) Institute and is a 
candidate for the county superinten¬ 
dency of education of Perry County, 
the election to be held next Spring. 


I came to Auburn as a professor 
in the fall of 1887. At that time 
the Auburn baseball team had al¬ 
ready won a fine reputation. I heard 
many stories about the skillful work 
of the catcher, T. D. Samford, who 
has since then become famous at the 
bar and in public life, and about the 
speed and curves of the pitcher, 
Lewis Newman, later widely known 
as an expert in agriculture. 

Baseball and football were played 
on the open ground between Samford 
Hall and the Gymnasium. It was not 
then graded as it is now. 

We laid out the first tennis court 
on the front campus opposite the 
building now used as a Little Thea¬ 
tre. Great trees, some of which 
are now dead, kept it shady all day 
long. 

The first gymnasium was located 
in the attic of Samford Hall. We 
collected by private subscriptions 
enough money to equip it roughly. 
An assistant in the Mechanic Arts 
Department and I did the carpentry 
work. When we finished and proudly 
asked the President to inspect it, he 
did so and told us not to use it until 
a “real carpenter went over it.” The 
real carpenter made no changes. 

The first field day was held on the 
campus in front of Samford Hall and 
Langdon Hall. The contractor was 
then building Samford Hall. Most of 
the trees had just been set out and 
did not interfere with our sports. I 
recall especially the mile race. We 
had no running shoes or clothes. One 
big fellow finding his shoes a burden, 
stopped in the middle of the race 
long enough to jerk them off and 
then fairly flew to victory in the most 
gorgeous red socks I have ever seen. 

The first golf course in Auburn 
was laid out by Dean Hare and Dr. 
Charles H. Ross, brother of Doctor 
B. B. Ross. It was located in the 
pasture in the bottom just South of 
East Magnolia Street. After their 
enthusiasm lagged, we transferred 
the course to the North side of the 
street, on what was known as the 
Beasley pasture. Here many an Au- 
burnite got his first taste of the 
game, and the caddies learned to cry 
“In the ditch! In the ditch!” If 
you will examine the “lay of the 
land,” you will understand why they 
gave that cry so often. Some of us 


older golfers still estimate distances 
on strange courses by comparison 
with those on that course. 

The first bicycle path was laid 
out from the South end of Gay street 
down through field and forest to 
Wright’s Mill. It was nearly six 
miles long, and ran by the side of 
what then was a clear, pure little 
stream, through some lovely and 
some rugged spots. At its lower end 
was a fine swimming hole. We,— 
and the “we” included Professor 
Ross, Professor Miller, Professor 
Hare and other valiant souls with 
pick and shovel,—we, I say built the 
path with our own hands. At its end 
we erected a one-room club house. 
Here we had many delightful suppers 
cooked on the spot. 

Our bicycle race track, however, 
was the foot path along the side of 
the sailroad from here to Opelika. 
We had to dismount four times and 
carry the bikes over two tressels and 
two cattle gaps. Even so the record 
was fifteen minutes from Opelika to 
Auburn including stops. If you 
think you can beat that, try it. 

Football was first played as a mass 
game on the front campus. Half of 
the college boys tried to kick it one 
way and half the other. It was en¬ 
tirely a kicking game, no hands were 
put on the ball. And, believe me, 
there was a fierce time. In the con¬ 
fusion many a kick missed the ball 
and landed—elsewhere. Out of this 
irregular scene of confusion emerged 
Auburn football. That story, per¬ 
haps, I may tell later. 


N. MONTGOMERY WOODS 

N. Montgomery Woods, ’98, is head 
of the Woods Construction Company, 
of Westport, Connecticut. Mr. Woods 
was formerly architectural editor of 
the Pictorial Review, is a registered 
architect in New York, and is a de¬ 
signer and builder of fine homes. 

While he is a successful architect, 
Woods was graduated at Auburn in 
Civil Engineering. A recent letter 
from Mr. Woods to the college Regis¬ 
trar included a request for a duplicate 
of his original diploma, which was lost 
in a fire many years ago. Address: 
Woods Construction Co., Crooked Mile 
Road, Westport, Conn. 
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Colonel Nelson Turns Back The Pages 

Of Early Football History At Auburn 


F OLLOWING is a letter giving a 
thrilling resume of football at Au¬ 
burn during the nineties written for 
The Montgomery Advertiser by Col. 
Charles J. Nelson, ’97, retired. 

“Recent articles appearing in your 
page of The Advertiser concerning 
football at Auburn in the nineties have 
been most interesting to the under¬ 
signed. It was my pleasure and good 
fortune to be a member of the football 
squads and also the baseball teams 
from 1893 to 1897 at Alabama Poly. 
During my time the coaches were Har¬ 
vey, 1893; Hall, 1894; and Heisman, 
who arrived in 1895 and remained for 
several years. Harvey was a Cornell 
man; Hall, a giant in stature, about 
six feet five inches, and around 250 
pounds, was from Princeton; and 
Heisman, we all know was a product 
of Brown University and Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

“I played football for many years 
at Auburn, University of Maryland, 
and in the Army. I have never seen 
the equal in size of Mr. Hall, nor a 
football player who could approach the 
ferocious appearance of this gentle¬ 
man. Hall would frequently scrim¬ 
mage with us in practice. He was a 
man whose nose would bleed very free¬ 
ly upon the slightest exercise, and 
when it did we were in for a bloody 
afternoon. I still have a vivid mem¬ 
ory of that bloody face topped with 
blond hair breaking through the line 
towards me, a very young backfield 
player. It struck terror into me and 
made my legs and feet move faster 
than ever before or since. 

“The hidden ball trick has been dis¬ 
cussed in your paper and I have heard 
discussions on the subject for many 
years. I was a member of the Auburn 
team that played Vanderbilt on the 
university campus in Nashville in No¬ 
vember of 1895. Heisman was our 
coach and we scored a touchdown with 
the hidden ball in that game. Little 
Reynolds Tichenor was our quarter¬ 
back and concealed the ball under his 
jersey in what was known as the ‘old 
turtle back formation’. He ran some 
60 yards without being noticed for a 
touchdown. This trick was taught us 
by Heisman, and, as far as I know, 
was the first use made of the hidden 
ball in Southern football or in the 
United States. 

“At this time Pop Warner was 
Georgia’s coach. I believe he took this 
trick to Carlisle with him and may or 
may not have had his inspiration from 


Auburn’s use of the hidden ball 
against Vanderbilt in 1895. 

“We nearly had a riot on Vander¬ 
bilt’s campus that day but the officials 
allowed the score as nothing could be 
found against it. 

Never Used Tape 

“It has been a pleasure also to re¬ 
call from your articles the old timers 
of my day. Dr. Petrie was loved then 
as now. He taught me much of the 
art of drop-kicking and punting. 
What success I had can be placed to 
Dr. Petrie’s instruction. I recall viv¬ 
idly, Bob Foy, Arthur Redding, Wal¬ 
ter Shaeffer, Jules Dunham, Dutch 
Dorsey, Walter Riggs, Big and Little 
Harry Smith of the 1893 team. Blon- 
dy Glenn, Fletcher Harvey, Bynum, 
Perkins, Bickerstaff, Billy Williams, 
and Reynolds Tichenor, of the 1894- 
95-96 teams. 

“There were Shanks, Mitcham, Hol¬ 
combe, Mike Harvey, Sargent, and 
others that I cannot recall after 40 
years who certainly played a big part 
in putting Auburn upon the football 
map. They were a splendid aggrega¬ 
tion of athletes and sportsmen who 
played the game hard and to win no 
matter how hard the going was. Those 
teams of 1893-94-95-96 were never 
beaten until the whistle blew for the 
end of the last half and the other 
teams had more points at the time. 
There was never a let-up or a thought 
of being licked. The student body and 
faculty were behind us to a man at 
all times. It was an inspiration to be 
a member of a football or baseball 
team at old Auburn in those days of 
long ago. 

“The football field was on the flat 
between the old main building and 
where the new gymnasium is now lo¬ 
cated. We had no Athletic Depart¬ 
ment in those days. Walter Riggs, 
afterwards president of Clemson Uni¬ 
versity, was an instructor in engineer¬ 
ing, and was the Athletic Department, 
being manager, treasurer, trainer, and 
what not. To Riggs I feel credit 
should be given for being the power 
behind the throne of football at Au¬ 
burn from its inception for he was 
everything but coach and he did a lot 
of that also. We had no funds to 
speak of and players had to purchase 
from their personal funds all of their 
equipment, shoes, pants, jerseys, nose 
guards, shin guards, stockings, etc. 
It was quite an item for poor boys, 
but no one objected or thought that 


the day would come when this would 
be furnished. 

“We did not have the equipment 
of modern football players. I never 
saw adhesive tapes used. Ankles were 
bound with silk ribbon or rubber tape 
when sprained or twisted. We had no 
trainer. Dr. Drake, the college sur¬ 
geon, took care of any serious injury. 
However, injuries were not frequent. 
We kept in training for we played 35- 
minute halves without a letup. 

“We would run every morning from 
three to five miles, and after scrim¬ 
mage if you had not done so well 
under Heisman you went around the 
field probably a dozen times. They 
were great old days. 

The Colonel Lauds Jack Meagher 

“Auburn has a high class coach in 
Mr. Jack Meagher, whom I knew while 
at Rice Institute during the time the 
undersigned was on duty with Texas 
A. and M. College. He was a gentle¬ 
men, a splendid coach, and a man 
whose influence on the players and 
the student body is for the best. Mr. 
Meagher was highly respected as a 
man and as a coach in the Southwest 
and I am pleased that Auburn was 
lucky enough to secure his services. 

“I hope the above may be of interest 
to you, if not, excuse it as the ram¬ 
bling memories of an old timer, whose 
most pleasant recollections are of Old 
Auburn and the boys who were 
pioneers in football in the South.”— 
CHARLES J. NELSON, Colonel, U. 
S. A. (Retired). 


DR. ALLISON NAMED AS 

GUEST SPEAKER BEFORE 
FLORIDA SECTION A. C. S. 

Dr. Fred Allison, head professor of 
physics, will be the guest speaker at 
the meeting of the Florida section of 
the American Chemical Society at 
Tallahassee on December 14. 

Dr. Allison will present a paper 
dealing with the results of certain re¬ 
search in physics conducted at Auburn 
by him and his colleagues by means of 
the magneto-optic method of analysis. 
This technique was developed at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


NEW HORTICULTURE COURSE 

A new four-year course in orna¬ 
mental horticulture has been added 
to the school of agriculture here. 

This course has been added to ac¬ 
commodate those wishing to specialize 
in ornamental horticulture and to give 
basic training to those interested in 
nursery work of different kinds. 
Courses such as greenhouse manage¬ 
ment, garden management, plant ma¬ 
terials, and other courses such as 
landscaping are being offered. 
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Varied Experiences As Journalist 
Reviewed by Tarleton Collier ’07 


B ECAUSE of its peculiar interest, 
and because we who lead more 
secluded lives often envy those gentle¬ 
men of the press who have to be where 
the news is made, and finally, because 
it contains some data concerning the 
life of an Auburn man who has made 
an eminent success of his chosen ca¬ 
reer, The Alumnus takes pleasure in 
printing the following letter from Tar¬ 
leton Collier, ’07, City Editor of the 
Atlanta Georgian and Sunday Amer¬ 
ican. 

The letter was received by Dr. 
George Petrie in response to his re¬ 
quest for information concerning Col¬ 
lier’s activities since leaving Auburn. 

“I am sorry to have delayed so long 
this response to your letter, but the 
fact is, I have been obliged so fre¬ 
quently to leave the office in the last 
month, twice for trips to Washington 
and Baltimore, that I have neglected 
most of my obligations of correspon¬ 
dence. 

“My work, of which you speak kind¬ 
ly, has been that which involves the 
short and simple annals of a news¬ 
paper man, including service in Mont¬ 
gomery, Atlanta, Chicago, Washing¬ 
ton, and New York since I left Au¬ 
burn. It has included every sort of 
activity from covering phases of the 
Border campaign of 1916, service as 
Washington correspondent of Chicago 
and New York newspapers, reporting 
hangings and electrocutions of crim¬ 
inals, high and low (I’m afraid I have 
become a sort of expert in that un¬ 
pleasant occupation, the story of the 
Zangara execution having been se¬ 
lected in News Stories of 1933), city 
editing, editorial writing, etc. 

“Every newspaper man dreams of 
graduating into independent writing. 
Well, my novel is yet unpublished and 
the returns from 75 to 80 short stories 
have been negligible; so I haven’t gone 
very far in that field. Most of the 
time since the War I have served in 
Atlanta as city editor of The Georgian, 
with occasional lamentable ventures in 
sports, general publishing, and what 
have you. 

“It is odd how newspaper rambles 
take one into discovery of old friends 
in the same field. Only last week I 
ran into Bob Malone, whom you must 
remember from 1911, and who is now 
of all things a cartoonist and carica¬ 
turist of national figures in Washing¬ 
ton. His connection there is the Uni¬ 


versal Service, and his work is really 
notable. 

“Please know that your letter was 
the occasion of a real thrill, as any 
indication of remembrance at Auburn 
always will be. That is where my 
heart is, through all the years, now, 
and ever. Don’t forget me.” 

Auburn To Cooperate 

In State Game Survey 

The College proper and the State 
Experiment Station at Auburn will 
cooperate with national and State 
Home Conservation Bureaus in an ex¬ 
periment to determine how Alabama 
farmers can make game management 
profitable. 

Plans for the research project are 
being made by Pres. L. N. Duncan, 
Dean M. J. Funchess, director of the 
State Experiment Station; Prof. J. M. 
Robinson, entomologist; H. L. Swingle, 
associate entomologist, and I. T. 
Quinn, commissioner of game and fish¬ 
eries. H. L. Peters, of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, will be in charge 
with headquarters at Auburn. 

At a recent meeting held in Au¬ 
burn I. T. Bode, of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, pointed out that for 
several years farmers have been 
branching out into the business of pro¬ 
ducing or encouraging wild game on 
their farms. 

The purpose of the new cooperative 
game and wild life management re¬ 
search project is to give the needed 
technical and scientific help to farmers 
for developing this industry. 


Early Publications 

Leroy S. Boyd, ’92, of Washington, 
librarian to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, submits the following list 
of early publications on the Auburn 
campus: 

“In looking over the old issues of 
the Auburn Alumnus for April, May, 
and August, 1917, I find a list of old 
Auburn papers and magazines at¬ 
tributed to me. This list was printed 
incorrectly. As I do not remember 
that I ever sent in corrections, here is 
a list of all magazines and newspapers 
published by Auburn students from 
the Fall of 1882 to the Fall of 1894: 

“1882-83: There was a monthly 
magazine, but I do not remember the 


name of it. (A member of the Class 
of 1833 would know it.) 

“1883-84: Auburn Analyzer, month¬ 
ly magazine; Washington Hutchinson, 
Editor in Chief. 

“1885-87: Auburn Monthly Col¬ 
legian, monthly newspaper, Vols. I and 
II. I think Chas. H. Ross was Editor 
in Chief in 1885-86, and D. M. Thrash 
was Editor in Chief in 1886-87. 

“Jan.-June, 1891: College Topics, 
monthly magazine, Chas. C. Johnson, 
Editor in Chief. 

1892-93: College Index, monthly 
magazine, Prof. C. H. Ross, Editor in 
Chief. 

“1894-95: The Orange And Blue, 
(now The Plainsman). This monthly 
newspaper was started with Vol. I 
in the fall of 1894 with James A. Dun¬ 
can, Editor in Chief, and L. S. Boyd, 
Associate Editor. It was started by 
the Websterian Society, and to get the 
support of the Wirt Society we gave 
Duncan the Editorship. One issue in 
Vol. I which carried lurid tidings of 
the shooting of a negro boy after a 
riot, was withdrawn and reissued.” 


Cambridge Debaters 

John Royle and C. J. M. Alport, two 
charming and brilliant young English¬ 
men who are now touring the United 
States as representatives of Cam¬ 
bridge University in a series of de¬ 
bates with teams of representative 
American colleges, came to Auburn on 
Monday, Nov. 11, and engaged a team 
of Auburn debaters on the highly in¬ 
teresting question of judicial review. 

The debate was held in Langdon 
Hall before a capacity audience which 
followed with keen interest and inter¬ 
mittent applause the discussion and 
argument of both teams. The Auburn 
team, which upheld the right of the 
U. S. Supreme Court to review acts 
of Congress, was composed of B. H. 
Johnson, of Bessemer, and J. E. De- 
Vaughan, of Deatsville. 

The debate was a non-decision af¬ 
fair, and the argument was excellent 
on both sides. It was the first time 
that a team of foreign debaters had 
ever appeared on the Auburn campus, 
and the young English visitors charm¬ 
ed their hearers with their gracious 
humor and skillful argument. 

Dr. John W. Scott, dean of the 
school of science and literature, serv¬ 
ed as master of ceremonies. 

Professor Hess, of the department 
of speech, deserves great credit for the 
reawakening of interest in debating 
on the campus. Funds necessary to 
bring the English team to Auburn 
were provided by the Student Execu¬ 
tive Cabinet. 
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100TH ANNIVERSARY 

OF TOWN OF AUBURN 

WILL BE CELEBRATED 

The 100th anniversary of the found¬ 
ing of the town of Auburn will be cel¬ 
ebrated with fitting ceremonies next 
year. 

At that time due credit will be given 
the courageous pioneer spirit of Judge 
J. J. Harper and his little band of 
intrepid settlers from Harris County, 
Georgia, who came here in 1836. An¬ 
drew Jackson was spending his last 
stormy year in the White House and 
the removal farther west of the Creek 
Indians that year and next made pos¬ 
sible the settlement of this section of 
Alabama. 

Though a few straggling Indians 
remained to harrass the settlers at 
times, the hardy Georgians lost no 
time in felling the trees, erecting 
crude houses; and Judge Harper him¬ 
self laid out the town of Auburn. 

Railroad in 1847 

The first post office opened in 1837 
and two years later the town was in¬ 
corporated. Mail arrived irregularly 
by horseback and stage coach until 
the coming of the railroad in 1847. 

Old Auburn had both wealth and 
culture, this being one of the most 
prosperous Alabama settlements in the 
antebellum days. These plantation 
owners of the Old South made it an 
educational center where their girls 
and boys might have the best avail¬ 
able training. 

And this tradition has prevailed in 
Auburn down through the years. Au¬ 
burn today makes no particular bid 
to industries but it does provide an 
ideal place for residence and for edu¬ 
cation. It is an educational town sur¬ 
rounded by farms. Auburn extends an 
invitation to those who desire the best 
in educational opportunities from the 
first grade in the public schools 
through graduate studies of the high- 
set rating in college. 

Has All Conveniences 

Residents of Auburn today enjoy all 
the conveniences, service, and oppor¬ 
tunities for recreation available in 
any city throughout the country many 
times its size. 

The population of Auburn is 3,000, 
exclusive of approximately 2,300 stu¬ 
dents who attend regular and sum¬ 
mer terms of the Alabama Polytech¬ 
nic Institute. Though a small town, 
its streets are paved. It has an up- 
to-date water system, electricity, gas, 
modern mercantile establishments and 
an excellent moving picture theatre. 


Mid-Year Graduation 

A list of 22 candidates for gradua¬ 
tion at the mid-year exercises here on 
January 23 has been released by the 
registrar’s office. 

The exercises will probably take 
place in the office of President L. N. 
Duncan, who will award the degrees. 

One candidate for the master of 
science degree is included, James Ran¬ 
dall Parrish, Atlanta, Ga. 

Following are the candidates for the 
bachelor of science degrees: School of 
Agriculture — Marion DeKalb Har¬ 
man, Auburn; Pascal Ashe Tutwiler, 
III, Greensboro; School of Architec¬ 
ture—Emmett Eskew Casson, Au¬ 
burn; School of Education—Forrest 
Lee Mathews, Grove Hill; Fannie De¬ 
lilah Swanner, Rutledge; Lannie 
Steadham Martin, Auburn; Agricul- 
tarul Education—Robert Lee Griffin, 
Billingsley; John Hollis Jackson, Sul- 
ligent; Louis Elmer Shotts, Bexar. 

Bachelor of Science in Home Eco¬ 
nomics Education: Annie Ruth Dunn, 
Daviston; Beulah Inez Thames, Ever¬ 
green. School of Engineering: Harvey 
Hill Copeland, Birmingham. Mechan¬ 
ical Engineering: Robert Arthur 
Neill, Auburn; Alex Chisolm Pate, 
Birmingham. School of Science and 
Literature: James Payne Hines, Rep- 
ton; Caroline Pace, Oxford; Herbert 
Hall Wilkinson, Gastonburg; Merwin 
Brannon York, Monroeville. School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Doctor of Vet¬ 
erinary Medicine: Sibert B. Isbell, Au¬ 
burn; Louis Edward Rosen, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa.; Morris David Schneider, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chewacla State Park 

Chewacla State Park, located four 
miles from Auburn on the old 
Wright’s Mill site, is being constructed 
at a cost of one-half million dollars 
and will cover an area of 530 acres. 
It is one of the many parks of its 
kind built for public use and enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Work done thus far on this project 
has been the construction of roads and 
scenic paths. An old bicycle trail 
used 40 years ago by Dean George 
Petrie and other faculty members of 
that day, has been repaired as much 
as possible and will be used as a path¬ 
way. Paths are to lead to the top 
of the hills, and at intervals seats 
will be provided for the hikers to rest. 

A rock dam is to be started soon 
which will be placed at a strategic 
point between two hills. A lake of 
15 acres will be formed. This part of 
the park will afford the two main re¬ 


creational facilities, boating and swim¬ 
ming. However, when the work on 
the entire project has been completed, 
it is hoped that tennis courts and, 
possibly, a golf course will have been 
constructed. 

Labor for this work is being sup¬ 
plied by the CCC camp located at 
Wright’s Mill, aided by a group of 
engineers under the direction of the 
Alabama Department of Forestry and 
State Parks. 


DR. A. B. MOORE, ’ll 

University, Ala., Dec. 11.—Dr. A. 
B. Moore, dean of the Graduate School 
and head of the Department of His¬ 
tory at the University of Alabama, 
has been elected president of the Con¬ 
ference of Deans of Southern Grad¬ 
uate Schools. Dr. Moore returned this 
week from a meeting of the confer¬ 
ence. 

Dr. Moore also brought back with 
him a report on requirements for the 
M.A., Master of Arts degree. The re¬ 
quirements were discussed in detail at 
the meeting. Originally the intention 
of the group was to suggest their 
adoption by individual schools. 

Dr. Moore reports, however, that 
these essentials for the degree are to 
be recommended to the Southern As¬ 
sociation of Colleges and High Schools 
for adoption by that group. 

Chief among the requirements for 
the M.A., are the writing of a master’s 
thesis, the completion of 24 to 30 hours 
of work with a minimum grade of 80 
per cent, and the ability to pass a 
comprehensive written or oral exami¬ 
nation. 

A candidate for a master’s degree 
should be in residence at the college 
awarding the degree at least nine 
months, and he may not extend his 
study over a period of more than six 
years. No credit may be secured 
through correspondence or extension 
study. At least one-half of his courses 
must be designated as graduate 
courses—that is, open to graduate stu¬ 
dents only. 

Credits toward a graduate degree 
may be transferred from other accred¬ 
ited colleges, provided the credit is not 
more than six hours. Certain recom¬ 
mendations concerning admission to 
graduate schools were also made. 

The applicant for admission should 
have a bachelor’s degree from a recog¬ 
nized college, and should have a major 
credit of at least 20 hours in the sub¬ 
ject in which he studies for the ad¬ 
vanced degree. The reading knowledge 
of at least one modern foreign lan¬ 
guage is also cited as important in 
working for the Master’s. 
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JAMES MARVIN BROWN, ’24 

James Marvin Brown, ’24 and ’28, 
principal of the Clay County High 
School, died at Ashland, Ala., on Mon¬ 
day, November 25. Funeral was held 
from the home of his mother, Mrs. J. 
L. Brown, of Auburn, with the Rev. 
Bruce McGehee, pastor of the Auburn 
Methodist Church, officiating. 

J. M. Brown was born at Columbia, 
Ala., December 1899. He entered Au¬ 
burn after serving in the United 
States Army during the world war, 
and took his degree in electrical engi¬ 
neering. Upon graduation he accept¬ 
ed a position as a teacher of shop 
classes in the Barrett School, Birming¬ 
ham, and after one year transferred 
to the Pratt City High School. In 1928 
he accepted the principalship of the 
Beulah High School in Lee County, 
and, after two years of successful 
work, became superintendent of the 
Riverview schools. At the time of his 
death he was principal of Clay County 
High School at Ashland. 

Mr. Brown took the M.S. degree in 
the school of education in August, 
1928. 

He is survived by his wife, the for¬ 
mer Miss Orline Hudson, of Opelika, 
and three small daughters; his mother, 
Mrs. J. L. Brown, and sister, Mrs. 
James Thigpen, of Auburn. 

Friends and classmates lament the 
sudden passing of one who was liked 
by all who knew him. 


W. E. Hudmon, ’98 

s_ J 

The interesting career of W. E. 
Hudmon, ’98, president of the Screven 
Oil Mill, Sylvania, Ga., is set forth 
briefly in a recent letter written by 
Mr. Hudmon to Dean C. L. Hare, of 
the school of chemistry. The letter 
follows in part: 

“Recalling that I promised to write 
you and give you my history, so that 
you may have it in your roster of 
Chemical students, I give you the fol¬ 
lowing information: 

“I graduated at Auburn in 1898 
and was elected assistant in biology 
to Prof. Earl at Auburn, but before 
the A. P. I. opened I was given a 
position as professor of sciences at the 
District Agriculture School at Ever¬ 
green, Ala. I remained at Evergreen 
only about two months, leaving there 
to accept the fellowship in chemistry 
at the University of Alabama and I 
remained there to the end of the ses¬ 
sion, receiving my M.S. degree. 

“I was then elected as regular as¬ 
sistant in chemistry at the U. of Ala., 
which position I held for two years. 
While I was at the University I also 
assisted in the department of physics. 
I resigned from the University at the 
end of the session of 1900-1901 and 
went into the mercantile business at 
Opelika, Ala. 


“I remained in the mercantile busi¬ 
ness until about 1908, and I then en¬ 
gaged in the lumber business, operat¬ 
ing a sash, door and blind factory at 
Opelika, and doing contract building. 
I changed from this business about 
1911 to build the Oil Mill at Hamilton, 
Texas. I moved back from Texas in 
1914, and operated one of the Oil 
Mills at Opelika under a lease. 

“In May, 1915, I accepted the po¬ 
sition as general manager of the In¬ 
ternational Vegetable Cotton Oil Com¬ 
pany, and began the construction of 
two Oil Mills at Augusta and Savan¬ 
nah, respectively. I continued with 
that company until early 1919 when 
I bought the old oil mill here at Syl¬ 
vania, Ga., where I am presently lo¬ 
cated. In addition to the small oil 
mill, we have a small ice plant, dry 
mixing fertilizer plant and several 
ginneries.” 


DR. CRENSHAW 

(Continued from Page 4) 

Dr. J. A. Keller, state superintend¬ 
ent of education—“In his passing 
every interest involved suffers im¬ 
measurable loss. My associates in the 
State Department of Education join 
me in extending deepest sympathy.” 

William Benjamin West, Birming¬ 
ham—“I admired Dr. Crenshaw more 
than can ever be told and am ever so 
sorry to learn of the great loss to 
his family and to Auburn.” 

Col. T. D. Samford, Class of 1888, 
senior member of the Board of 
Trustees, Opelika—“He will live on 
in the lives of thousands of young 
men and old whose minds and char¬ 
acters his own has contributed much 
to develop.” 

H. H. Conner, Class of 1901, mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Trustees, Eu- 
faula—“Auburn has lost one of the 
noblest of the old guard and our 
State has lost one of its foremost 
citizens.” 

Dr. George Lang, University of 
Alabama—“His has been a fine life 
as teacher, churchman, and citizen. 
The whole State in all of its largest 
interests suffers.” 

Julian Gibion, Montgomery—“Not 
only will Dr. Crenshaw be missed by 
his immediate friends, but his death 
will be a loss to all the friends of 
Auburn.” 

Walter E. Henley, Birmingham— 
“He was not only a great scholar 
and instructor but a man of a most 
kindly and understanding nature. 
While many years have passed since 
I have seen much of him, his con¬ 
sideration of me when a student in 
his classes was such that I shall ever 
love and revere his memory.” 


May We Have Your Support? 

This year the Alumni Association, under the aggressive 
leadership of President Maurice Bloch, hopes to begin a 
New Deal for Alumni and Alumni Publications. The 
Alumnus cannot be published regularly without the sup¬ 
port of Alumni dues. If your dues are unpaid and you 
wish the Alumnus to come to you for another year, will you 
not tear out the following blank, attach your check and 
mail to the Alumni Secretary? 

Thank you. 

R. B. Draughon, ’22, Acting Secretary. 


Name-Class 

Address _ 


Supporting dues to June 30, 1936 _ $10 

Annual dues to June 30, 1936 _ 5 

Subscription to Alumnus only_ 2 

Alumni Fund Gift (voluntary) _ 


We are sorely in need of funds and shall appreciate your check 
to cover any of the amounts above indicated. 













Outstanding in Auburn’s successes on the gridiron this year were 
the three players shown on this page. Frank Gantt, junior guard, 
although not a unanimous selection for all-star honors, probably 
was Dixie’s finest all-around guard and was named on many All- 
Southeastern Conference and all-Southern teams. As a senior next 
year, he will be in line for even greater grid laurels. 

Many think the 1935 football season closed with Joe Bob Mitchell 
topping the South’s triple-threat halfbacks. His playing in the 
Tigers 33-7 conquest of Georgia Tech was of all-Southern caliber 
and he finished his junior campaign with another fine exhibition 
against Florida. 

Given a starting position several times because of injuries to 
Big Chief McCroskey, Ralph Sivell established himself as one of the 
leading sophomore guards to play beneath the Orange and Blue grid 
standard in several years. Sivell showed to advantage both as a 
starter and as a reserve and was one of four Auburn guards to at¬ 
tract lots of attention during the 1935 campaign. 
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From 1900 up to 1934 the leaf 
tobacco used for cigarettes in¬ 
creased from 

13,084,037 lbs. to 
326,093,357 lbs.; 
an increase of 2392% 

There is no substitute 
for mild, ripe tobacco. 


During the year ending June 30, 
1900, the Government collected 
from cigarette taxes 

$3,969,191 

For the year ending June 30, 
1934, the same taxes were 
$350,299,442 
an increase of 8725% 


—a lot of money. 




Cigarettes give a lot of 
pleasure to a lot of people. 


JVI ore cigarettes are smoked today because 

more people know about them—they are better advertised. 

But the main reason for the increase is that they are made 
better—made of better tobaccos; then again the tobaccos 
are blended—a blend of Domestic and Turkish tobaccos. 
Chesterfield is made of mild, ripe tobaccos. 
Everything that science knows about is used in 


making it a milder and better-tasting cigarette. 

We believe you will enjoy them. 


© 1935, Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 












